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JUNE NUFIBER 


HARPER'S 


CONTAINS : 


The first part of a new serial 
by Jonn Kenprick Banos en- 
titled ‘A Rebellious Hero- 
ine.’’ With Illustrations by 
SMEDLEY. 


The Greatest Painter of 
Modern Germany is the title 
of an appreciative paper on 
Adolf Menzel by Dr. Coar.zs 
Wa.pstTEerm. [Illustrated with 
examples of the artist’s work. 


An out-door flavor is imparted 
to this issue by the second of 
Howakrp PyY.e’s papers, describ- 
ing an unconventional journey 
Through Inland Waters, 
charmingly depicting life on a 
canal and including Lake Cham- 
plain, with many Illustrations by 
the author; and 
The Ouananiche and Its 

Canadian Environment, 


which is an enthusiastic paper 
on the delights of fresh-water- 
salmon fishing in Quebec, by E. 
T.D.Caamsers. There are also 
illustrations of typical fishing- 
waters and of the hill country in 
whose rapid streams the ouanan- 
iche waits for the sportsman. 


Dr. ANDREW Witson of Ed- 
inburgh will present, in a paper 
bearing the suggestive title 

The Battle of the Cells, 
an interesting and popular discus- 
sion of the germ theory of dis- 
ease. 


A Visit to Athens 
is a vivid descriptive sketch by 
the Rt. Rev. Wiru1am Cros- 
wELL Doane. The illustrations 
are by Guy Rosz. 


Short stories by Mary E. Wi1- 
Kins, BrRanpER MarTrHews, 
JAMES BARNES, etc. 





NOTABLE BOooKS 
PUBLISHED RECENTLY. 


A New Novel by Miss Wilkins. 


MADELON. A Novel. By Mary E. Wiixins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


To the Barren Grounds 


ON SNOW - SHOES. ‘Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and | 
Wood-Bison. By Caspar Wuitney. Profusely TBustented. 8vo, Cloth, | 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By the Sieur 
Louis pE Conrs, her Page and Secretary. Freely translated out of the 
Ancient French into Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manu- 
script in the National Archives of France, by JEAN Francois ALDEN. Ilus- 
trated from Original Drawings by F. V. Du Monn, and from Reproductions | 
of Old Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


Completion of the Barras Memoirs. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, MEMBER OF THE DIRECTORATE. | 
Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by GEORGE 
Durvy. Translated. With seven Portraits in Photogravure, two Facsimiles, | 
and two Plans. In Four Volumes. Vol. I., The Ancient Regime and the | 
Revolution. Vol. II., The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. Vol. III., 
The Directorate from the 18th Fructidor to the 18th Brumaire. Vol. IV., 
The Consulate; The Empire; The Restoration; Analytical Index. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.75 per volume. 


By William Black. 


BRISEIS. A Novel. By Wruu1am Buack, Author of ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘‘ Highland Cousins,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75. (Uniform in size with Harper & Brothers’ Library Edition of Mr. 
Black’s Novels, a complete list of which will be furnished on application. ) 


Mary Anderson. 


A FEW MEMORIES. By Mary AnpErson (Madame de Navarro). With 
six Portraits, five of which are Photogravures. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
CHARLES BULFINCH, 


The Eminent Architect. 

By his grand-daughter, Erren S. Butrincn. With 
illustrations of some of the Public Buildings designed 
by him. The discussion over the proposal to pull 
down the Massachusetts State House, which is one 
of Bulfinch’s most famous designs, renders this au- 
thentic life very timely. Large 8vo, $5.00 net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By Joun T. Morsg, Jr., Editor of the American States- 
men Series, and author of several volumes in the 
series, “ Abraham Lincoln,” “John Adams,” “ Ben- 
jamin Franklin,” ete. With portraits and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, bound in fine library 
style, gilt top, $4.00; also uniform with the River- 
side Holmes, $4.00. 

‘“*He has reproduced the Autocrat’s personal traits with 
remarkable patience and vividness; he has been exceedingly 
ingenious in his copious quotations from his subject’s works, 
and the letters which he has scattered generously through the 
comely volumes are alone gifts for which the public must be 
grateful. They coruscate with wit and with puns, with kindly 
appreciation of others, with humor as exquisite and tender as 
any which epistolary literature has had to show since the 
days of Lamb.” — New York Tribune. 

“* Not only a very interesting, accurate, indeed, fascinating 
description of the life and character of his friend, but the 
work has just those same light, familiar touches for which Dr. 
Holmes was noted in his own writings.’’— Boston Journal. 

** One of the really important books of the season, if not, 
indeed, the most important.”-— New York Herald. 


Hopkinson Smith’s 
TOM GROGAN. 


Tenth Thousand. Beautifully printed, and bound in a 
strikingly artistic style. Illustrated with nineteen 
designs by C. S. Rerygart. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ A stirring, thrilling, dramatic story.”-—New York Mail 
and Express. 


‘“*A compact work, well constructed and admirably fin- 
ished.”,-— New York Tribune. 

“The peculiar quality of the story is its vitality, its first 
hand portraiture of life. . . . It issuch portraiture that makes 
literature.’’— The Outlook. 


FROEBEL’S OCCUPATIONS. 


Vol. IL. of “The Republic of Childhood.” By Kate 
Dovetas WiGGIn and Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
16mo, $1.00. 

“* Froebel’s Gifts’’ has been received with great favor as 
of special value to both kindergartners and mothers. This 
volume continues the admirable scheme begun in that. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Winning of the West. 


By Tueopore Rooseve tt, author of “ Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,” “The Wilderness Hunter,” etc. 
Four volumes. Sold separately. 8vo, with Maps. 
Each, $2.50. 


Vol. IV. Louisiana and the Northwest, 1791- 


1807. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
Vol. I. From the Alleghanies to the Missis- 

sippi, 1769-1776. 

Vol. Il. From the Alleghanies to the Mis- 

sissippi, 1777-1783. 

Vol. Ill. The Founding of the Trans-Alle- 

ghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. 

“ . . . A lueid, interesting narrative, written with the 
impartial soberness of history, warmed and colored by a lively 
imagination. . . . The work is admirably done, and forms 
a valuable contribution to the history of the country.’’— Lon- 
don Spectator. 

“* For the first time the whole field has been covered in one 
work, by one accomplished and thoroughly equipped writer, 
whose book will rank among American historical writings of 
the first order.’’—Critic. 


The Age of Reason. 


Being an Investigation of True and Fabulous Theology. 
By Tuomas Parne. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Moncure D. Conway. 8vo, $1.25. 


Will o’ the Wasp. 
A Sea Yarn of the War of 18:2. 
Edited by Henry Lawrence, U.S.N., and now brought 
before the public for the first time. By Ropert Cam- 
ERON RoGeErs, author of “The Wind in the Clear- 
ing,” etc. With Frontispiece. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


*,* Send for “‘ Notes on New Books,” containing a list of 
Spring Publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 
4 By VICTOR HUGO. One-volume edi- 
Les Misérables. {,' BaltedbyA- de Rougemont AM 
(Chautauqua University). 12mo, cloth, 533 pages, $1 
eee eatin Rpt ae ong exhib- 
iting such a tender pathos. The whole world has and felt 
the deep emotion with which the heart throbs at the intensely 
picture of a man’s struggle with fate. To elucidate all histor- 
ical or local allusions and ret the absolutely idiomatic 
Sten, clear tppns en gued pumas. GuiGlty oll Gootedibons, or eons 
clear type, on paper. 78, Or sen 
on receipt of price, by the publisher. Comple._ -atalogue on application. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) . . . NEW YORK. 


INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 

skilled revision and correction of short stories, 
plays, histories, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice; the we ape oe eet on Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: yO dae eee serge 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. 

Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 vt byamy, Ave., New York. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEw Books. 


A New Novel by the Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “John Gray,’ etc 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


A TALE OF NATURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “ Aftermath,” “The Blue Grass Region of 
——— “ John Gray,” ete. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The close comm! Ey Cardizal’ with Ae cy and the noble interpretation of her wayward moods and changing 
phases, manifested in ‘‘ A ren Aftermath ’? find nobler, sweeter, ampler expression in the luminous, 
coal, sunflushed pages of his new story, ° _ in Aready.”’ 








THE DREAM CHARLOTTE. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. tory of Hchoos. - By M. Bergaa Eowanps, author of 


By Miss Connenia Atwoop Prarr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. A: At and I,” * Romance of Dijon,” ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,’’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, "1.20 


A NEW NOVEL BY EMILE ZOLA. 


ROME. 
By EMILE ZOLA, author of ‘“* Lourdes,” ‘‘ La Déb&cle,’’ ‘“‘ Doctor on,” ete. Translated by Ennest A. VIzETELLY. 
Two vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. 


By F. Marion CRAwForp, author of “* Saracinesca,”’ “‘ Pietro | A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remeseabie 
Ghisleri,’’ “* Katherine Lauderdale,”’ ‘“‘ The Ralstons,” ete. Adventures piled ay the Papers of Se: t W: 
With 24 full- ) by A. Forestier. 1 vol. Dew of the Marines. By Louis Becks and pokey Jer 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 FERY. 12mo, cloth. (Wearly ready.) 


THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. 


By C. W. Crawsnaw, A.M., Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT ROME. cerns ” eneene 


By G. Crarx, Ph.D., Principal of Jarvis Hall Academy, | Anp rue Essay on Gray, by Matraew ARNOLD; ON THE 
Montclair, Colorado. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. Sropy or Lirerature, by Jonn Morury. (Bound to- 
gether.) 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 
A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with 
an Introduction, by Ricnarp G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Peun. ), Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A Dramatic Poem in which are Embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. Small 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Already Issued: The Proverbs. Ecclesiasticus. Ecclesiastes— Wisdom of Solomon. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT: 


Travels in Eastern Africa. 
By Wiiu1am Astor Cuanuer, A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of the Imperial and Royal hical Society 
of Vienna. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT. STUDIES IN JUDAISM. 
A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. SHetpon, Lecturer of _ Scuecuter, Reader in Lea in the University of 


the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.7 
A NEW VOLUME. 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. General Editor, G. W. Prornero, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, etc. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA — 1763-1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, Second Edition. 


D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
College, in the City of New York. ByJouy.Forrox. With | Av Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. (Columbia University Professor of Soci in Columbia University in the City of 


Press.) New York. 8vo, , $3. net. (Columbia University Press.) 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fiera Avenur, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s: NEW BOOKS. 





WITH THE FATHERS. 

With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and Other Studies 
in the History of the United States. By Prof. J. B. 
McMaster, author of “A History of the People of the 
United States.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In addition to his timely and important elucidation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Pref. McMaster treats of the Third Term from the historical 
point of view, and discusses other political and financial subjects of 
grave importance as illustrated by the light of history. 


WAGES AND CAPITAL. 

An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By Prof. F. 
W. Tavussia, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University, author of ‘* Tariff History of the United States ”’ 
and ‘* The Silver Situation in the United States.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Prof. Taussig examines the relations of capital to wages, and con- 
cludes that wages are paid from capital, but not from a predetermined 
fund of capital. He examines and rejects the doctrine that wages are 
paid from the laborer’s own product. The bearing of this general rea- 
soning on practical problems, such as strikes and trades unions, and on 
general economic theory, is then considered. 

Tn the second part of the book, the literary history of the wages fund 
doctrine and of the discussion of wages and capital is followed in detail. 

This important and searching contribution to economic theory will 
have a wide-reaching effect on the development of political economy in 
the future, and will be indispensable for all who teach or investigate 
general economic theory. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


(Eaypr anp Cuatpaa.) By Prof. G. Maspero, Edited 
by Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. Mc- 
Ciure. Revised and brought up to date by the author. 
With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $7.50. 
This volume is an attempt to put together in a lucid and interesting 

manner all] that the monuments have revealed to us concerning the 
earliest civilization of Egypt and Chaldwa. Prof. Maspero is perhaps the 
only man in Europe fitted by his laborious researches and great scholar- 
ship to undertake such a task, and the result of his efforts will be found 
herein. 

A new edition of the English translation of this work having been 
called for within a little over a year from its publication, an opportunity 
was offered the author to embody in it the results of the latest research. 
The part dealing with Egypt has consequently been enriched with addi- 
tions to texts and notes; and in the chapter on Chaldza the guthor 
has utilized fresh information from the recent works of Tallquist, Winck- 
ler, and Hilprecht, and from M. de Serzec’s latest publications. The 
translation has been carefully revised throughout. 


FALSE COIN OR TRUE? 

By F. F. Monrresor, author of “‘ The One Who Looked On,”’ 
** Into the Highways and Hedges,”’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Miss Montresor’s new story shows a steady gain along the lines which 

have already won for her such general favor. The charming quality 

and pure atmosphere of her book will be welcomed by novel readers. 
“Miss Montresor is a writer with ee ee qualities. She does 
not follow beaten She is aoe = SS aee 
ee ey yy 8 of our rn original writ- 
ers. ... The views she her characters are ios eta 
 eayliny nya “ end cho wabue on foal © iy 


them as the . We teel better for knowing he’ 
Milwaukee —F 


" GREEN GATES. 
AN ANALYSIS OF FOOLISHNESS. 
By Mrs. K. M. C. Merepira (Johanna Staats), author of 
‘“*Drumsticks.’’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
This brilliant story of to-day furnishes pictures of Long Island 
country-house and hunting life, and of social incidents in New York. 


This tale exhibits an originality and a peculiar pathos which will enlist 
the interest of every reader. 





HIS HONOUR AND A LADY. 
By Mrs, Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author 
of *“*A Social Departure,” “‘ Vernon’s Aunt,” ete. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This brilliant picture of Anglo-Indian social and political life re 
=e the author’s ripest and most successful work. Her ori; ity 


shows an advance in literary workmanship, 
Spore oe.eigee among contemporary writers of 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 

Being the Memoirs of Captain Ropert Moray, some time an 
Officer in the Virginia Regiment, and afterwards of Am- 
herst’s Regiment. By Gitpert PARKER, author of ‘* Pierre 
and His People,’’ ‘“‘ The Trail of the Sword,”’ ‘“* The Tres- 
passer,” etc. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


For the time of this story Mr. Parker has chosen the most absorbing 
period of the romantic yap ney ee of Quebec. The ma- 
terial offered by the life — ow of Quebec has never been util- 
ized for the of fiction with the command of plot and incident, 
the mastery of local color, and eee splen realization of dramatic sit- 
uations shown in this and moving romance. The illustra- 
tions preserve the here of the —_ for they present the famous 

as 


gates, y ap at the time of the 
hero’s imprisonment in Que’ 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. 

An Episode of the French Revolution. By Frerix Gras. 
Translated from the Provengal by Mrs. CATHARINE A. 
Janvier. With an Introduction by Toomas A. JANVIER. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A most thrilling i ”"—. Boston Advertiser. 
“ As we read this fascinating, marvellously intense book, it seems as 
though the whole a of what gave rise to the French Revolution were 


compressed — its The art with which this story is told 
is exquisite. . ‘A wonderful i book.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 

By R. S. Hicnens, author of “‘ An Imaginative Man,” *‘ The 

Green Carnation,’”’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
Mr. n+ new book furnishes — proof of his power - 7 
brilliant description. maginative qualit; these 

will hold the attention of readers. b . 
“Mr. Hichens Wyeey himself to be a man of ready wit, plenti- 
ful cleverness, and of high spirits; .. . one of the most interesting 
res among contemporary romanciers.”— London Weekly Sun. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER USE. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 
With Keys to the Species; Descriptions of their Plumages, 

Nests, ete.; their Distribution and Migrations. By Frank 

M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Orni- 

thology, American Museum of Natural History. With 

nearly 200 Illustrations. 12mo, Library Edition, cloth, 

$3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible moroceo, $3.50. 

THIRD EDITION. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 

By F. Scuvuyier Maraews. Illustrated with 200 Drawings 
by the author. 12mo, Library Edition, cloth, $1.75 ; Pocket 
Edition, flexible morocco, $2.25. 

IN PRESS: 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 

By F. Scuvuyier Maruews, author of “‘ Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,” ‘* The Beautiful Flower Garden,”’ etc. 
Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from Nature by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS. 


That every right implies a correlated duty, 
and that the assertion of the one should be con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of the other, is a 
principle in which theoretical is more common 
than practical acquiescence. The burden of 
Mazzini’s criticism of the French Revolution 
was that it gave undue prominence to the Rights 
of Man, and had little to say about the corre- 
sponding Duties of Man. It was the funda- 
mental aim of that patient heroic soul to mor- 
alize the European revolutionary movement by 
insisting upon the claim of duty as a necessary 
accompaniment of the claim of right. 

Transferring the discussion from the political 
to the literary plane, we are inclined to think 
that too much has lately been heard about the 
rights of authors in comparison with what is 
said about their duties. It is then with peculiar 
satisfaction that we call attention to the chapter 
on “ The Duties of Authors” included in Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s recently-published collection 
of addresses to ethical societies. While Sir 
Walter Besant and his associates in the Society 
of Authors are engaged in the praiseworthy 
work of exposing the wily ways of the dishonest 
publisher, it is well that a strong voice should 
now and then discourse upon the responsibili- 
ties of authorship, and sound a note of warning 
against the temptations which beset the man of 
letters under the modern commercial literary 
régime. The ethics of literature is a large sub- 
ject with many ramifications, and neither Mr. 
Stephen nor any other man could hope to treat 
of it exhaustively within the limits of a single 
essay; but the address to which reference is 
now made touches upon the more salient fea- 
tures of the subject, and is characterized in 
unusual measure by good sense, sound logic, and 
fine ethical tone. 

So large a proportion of literary energy now- 
adays is absorbed by journalism that no discus- 
sion of the duties of authors can ignore the 
work of those who write for the newspaper 
press. It is in journalism, also, that writers 
are most strongly assailed by the temptations 
peculiar to their craft. The question of anony- 
mity, for example, is one that must be consid- 
ered in its ethical relations, and it takes the 
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keenest self-searching for a man to be sure that 
nnder the impersonal shelter of the plural pro- 
noun he is not saying things to which he would 
blush to attach his signature. Nothing is more 
contemptible than the work of the writer who 
makes himself a hireling of some party organ, 
and earns his daily bread by the advocacy of 
doctrines to which he does not personally sub- 
scribe; doctrines that are abhorrent to him as an 
individual. Such a prostitution of literary talent 
may be defended, is defended, in many ingenious 
ways, but the cobwebs of sophistry woven about 
the discussion by defenders of this practice are 
easily swept away by anyone who is determined 
to see things as they are and regulate his con- 
duct in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. The stock argument by 
which lawyers justify their defence of the crim- 
inal of whose guilt they are convinced — the 
plea that such a person is entitled to the most 
favorable interpretation of which the law ad- 
mits, and that someone must secure it for him 
— is not valid in the discussion of questions of 
public interest. No matter of governmental 
policy is entitled to any other defence than may 
be made for it by those who honestly believe in 
its advisability ; for those who disbelieve in it, 
yet enlist their powers in its behalf, no con- 
demnation can be too strong. The first duty 
of the citizen is to further what he honestly 
believes to be the real interests of the state, and, 
if his activity take the special form of argument 
through the medium of the press, to be sure 
that his public utterances tally with his private 
opinions. To repudiate this obligation is to act 
the part of traitor, and in a more dangerous, 
because a more insidious, way than that of the 
leader of an armed revolt. ‘To thine own self 
be true” is a precept that journalists, more than 
most other people, need to keep in mind. 

Anonymity doubtless serves as a shelter for 
much of the baseness that we are reprobating ; 
yet historically, Mr. Stephen tells us, it is rather 
the effect than the cause. 

“ According to a well-known anecdote, two writers 
of the eighteenth century decided by the toss of a half- 
penny which should write for Walpole and which should 
write for his adversary Pulteney; but the choice was 
generally decided by less reputable motives. Now, so 
long as the press meant such a class it was of course 
natural that the trade should be regarded as discredit- 
able, and should be carried on by men who had less care 
for their character than for their pockets. In England, 
where our development has been continuous and tradi- 
tions linger long, the sentiment long survived; and the 
practice which corresponded to it —the practice, that 
is, of anonymity — has itself survived the sentiment 
which gave it birth.” 





Mr. Stephen then goes on to say: 

“The mask was formerly worn by men who were 
ashamed of their employment, and who had the same 
reasons for anonymity as a thief or an anarchist may 
have for a disguise. It may now be worn even by men 
who are proud of their profession, because the mask has 
a different significance.” 

This latter statement is to a considerable extent 
true, but we are far from sure that the senti- 
ment is dead that gave birth to anonymity, or 
that great numbers of journalists to-day do not 
write what they are told to write, and paid for 
writing, irrespective of their own convictions. 

Anonymity has other Cangers than the major 
one of making men false to themselves. It 
affords, for example, “ obvious conveniences to 
a superficial omniscience.” Mr. Stephen re- 
marks with genial humor : 

“The young gentleman who dogmatizes so early 

might blush if he had to sign his name to his audacious 
utterances. His tone of infallibility would be absurd 
if we knew who was the pope that was promulgating 
dogmas. The man in a mask professes to detect at a 
glance the absurd sophistries which impose upon the 
keenest contempory intellects; but if he doffed the 
mask and appeared as young Mr. Smith, or Jones, who 
took his degree last year, we might doubt whether he 
had a right to assume so calmly that the sophistry is all 
on the other side.” 
The one safe rule seems to be that the anony- 
mous writer “should say nothing when he 
speaks in the plural which would make him 
look silly if he used the first person singular.”’ 
The man who should follow this rule, and who 
should refrain from allowing any personal feel- 
ing to invade his judgments of other men and 
their works, might safely be trusted to write 
unsigned articles by the score, and, if he re- 
mained all the while true to his convictions, 
could not fairly be charged with falling short 
of the whole duty of authorship. 

Another temptation that besets the author 
is that of being content to follow current opin- 
ion, instead of doing his best to aid in its forma- 
tion. ‘ There is an old story,” says Mr. Ste- 
phen, “‘ which tells how a certain newspaper 
used to send out an emissary to discover what 
was the common remark that everyone was 
making in omnibuses and club smoking-rooms, 
and to fashion it into next morning’s article 
for the instruction of mankind. The echo 
affected to set the tune which it really repeated.” 
One of the most obvious duties of authorship 
is that of having something of your own to say, 
and of preparing yourself by strenuous effort 
to say it in the most direct and forcible man- 
ner. There is a great deal more of “ facile 
writing ” than there was half a century ago, 
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but it is doubtful if there is any more writing 
of the first-rate sort, “‘ which speaks of a full 
mind and strong convictions, which is clear be- 
cause it is thorough.” This phase of the ques- 
tion of duty as it relates to authors could not 
be better put than in the following passage : 

‘*T have been struck in reading newepaper articles, 
even my own, by the curious loss of individuality which 
a man seems to suffer as a writer. Unconsciously the 
author takes the color of his organ; he adopts not only 
its sentiment but its style, and seems to become a mere 
transmitter of messages, with whose substance be has 
no more to do than the wires of the electric telegraph 
which carries them. But now and then we suddenly 
come across something fresh and original; we know by 
instinct that we are being addressed by another man, 
and are in a living relation to a separate human being, 
not toa mere drilled characterless unit of a disciplined 
army ; we find actually thoughts, convictions, arguments, 
which, though all arguments are old, have evidently 
struck the writer’s mind, and not merely been trans- 
mitted into his pen; and then we may know that we are 
in the presence of a real force, and meeting with a man 
who is doing his duty.” 

Mr. Stephen’s exposition of his theme is so 
attractive that we are loth to dismiss with a 
few words, as must, however, be done, the re- 
maining features of the discussion. There is 
the fruitful subject of writing for money, upon 
which we read : 

IT do not doubt that authors ought to be paid; but I 
certainly agree that a money reward ought never to be 
the chief aim of their writing. And I confess that some 
utterances about copyrights in these days have jarred 
upon me, because they seem to imply that the doctrine 
is not disavowed so unequivocally as it should be by our 
leaders.” 

Then there is the subject of writing too much 
to write anything well, concerning which the 
author discourses feelingly, and of which mel- 
ancholy examples are about us on every hand. 
Then there is the suggestive disquisition upon 
literary preaching, which deserves an article by 
itself. Finally, there is the deeply interesting 
discussion of duty as it applies to the imagina- 
tive worker, the duty of eschewing false real- 
ism and false sentimentalism alike, of avoiding 
like the plague the promptings of the familiar 
spirit that confuses notoriety with fame, and, 
pointing out how easily the one may be secured, 
deludes the writer into thinking that it is much 
the same thing as the other. All these matters 
must be passed over with a word, and space 
found only for the conclusion that “‘ the endur- 
ing power of every great writer depends not 
merely on his intellectual forces, but upon the 
charm of his character — the clear recognition 
of what it really is that makes life beautiful 
and desirable, and of what are the baser ele- 
ments that fight against the elevating forces.” 





COMMUNICATION. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN JAPAN. 
( To the Editor of Tax Drt. )} 

I have already referred in your columns to the re- 
newed popularity of the English language in Japan. 
The principal reason for this increased interest is well 
set forth in the following opening ph of an 
English article by Naibu Kanda, M.A., on “ English in 
Middle Schools,” in a recent number of “The Sun”: 

“The successful termination of the war has given an impe- 
tus to industrial and commercial enterprises to an extent 
hitherto unprecedented in the annals of this country. It is 
not too much to expect that in the next ten years the material 
progress of Japan will completely throw into the shade her no 
inconsiderable achievements in the past thirty years. She has 
come forth victorious from the storms of the battle-field, only 
to be plunged into a mightier conflict — the struggle for su- 
premacy in the field of commerce. Not the least of her wea- 
pons in this species of warfare is the knowledge of European 
languages,— especially English, the intellectual currency of 
the commercial world.”’ 

This article—a plea for more careful, thorough, and 
practical instruction in English — is itself an indication 
of the present tendency. It is true that for some time 
“The Sun” has contained several pages of English 
notes, edited and principally written by Mr. Kanda — 
a graduate of Amherst College, in the class of 1880; 
but it is now found possible to change these notes to 
more elaborate articles, written by leading English 
scholars among the Japanese. The two previous issues 
of “The Sun,” for instance, contained a well-written 
article on some sociological problems of the day in 
Japan. “The Educator,” the organ of The Christian 
Education Society, contains every month about four 
pages of English notes; and frequently the daily papers 
print a few columns of English matter. 

But most significant of all is the fact that an English 
magazine has just been started by the Japanese. It is 
to be published monthly, and is called “ The Far East.” 
It is practically an English edition of the Kokumin no 
Tomo (“ The Nation’s Friend ”), a brilliant and success- 
ful vernacular magazine; but while some of the matter 
will appear in both periodicals, many articles will be 
written originally for “The Far East.” Whether the 
articles are all first hand or only translations, they will 
together serve to make the new magazine “a mirror 
of Japanese public thought,” and will unquestionably 
bring the East and the West into closer sympathy with 
each other. Being subjected to foreign revision before 
publication, the magazine is remarkably free from the 
errors that mar so much of the independent writing of 
English by Japanese. It is certainly to be hoped that 
“The Far East” will live long and prosper. That it 
desires and deserves a wide circulation in foreign coun- 
tries is evident from the fact that the annual subscrip- 
tion (including postage) is only 1.50 yen, or, at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, only a little over 80 cents. And, 
even if the Japanese silver yen, now quoted at 53} cents 
should rise to 67 cents, the magazine would then cost 
only $1.00 per year in the United States. 

Pardon me if I take the space to mention one more 
indication of the renewed interest in the study of En- 
glish and other European languages, as shown in the 
fact that there will probably be established in Tokyo, 
under government auspices, a special “ School of Foreign 
Languages.” Ernest W. CLEMENT. 

43 Tsukyi, Tokyo, April 25, 1896, 
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The New Books. 





MR. LOCKER’S “ CONFIDENCES.” * 


That Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson’s pleas- 
ant “* Confidences ” cannot be accorded a place 
beside the kindred volumes of Rousseau and 
others who have freely unbosomed themselves 
to the world is largely due to the fact that the 
author has nothing of a comfortably shocking 
or scandalous nature to confess. Grace, wit, 
variety, the amiable London lyrist naturally 
has in abundance; but the only approach to 
a breach of good morals that we find him own- 
ing to is that he once sneaked away from a 
“Charity Breakfast” without “paying the 
shot.” It came about in this wise. In an un- 
guarded moment Mr. Locker accepted an invi- 
tation to that meal from the ‘“ Patagonian 
Church Extension Society”; hour, half-past 
eight ; chairman, the philanthropic Sir Bonamy 
Veroles. Mr. Locker arrived on time (and 
uncommonly hungry), helped himself liber- 
ally to the tongue and toast (thus committing 
himself to the breakfast), and was just begin- 
ning to feel chatty and comfortable, when, he 
says, up stepped “a busybody of a fellow in a 
white tie, who, with ostentatious assurance, 


slapped down a blank cheque, a lead pencil, 
and the eulogy of the charity at my plate, look- 
ing significantly at me and my substantial slice 


of tongue as he did so.” It at once dawned 
on Mr. Locker that he was trapped. It was a 
clear breach of hospitality ; and one can easily 
pardon Mr. Locker for momentarily wishing 
the Patagonian Church, its extenders, and Sir 
Bonamy Veroles, at the—tropics. His first 
impulse was to fly. But how? Here a bright 
thought struck him. Clapping one hand osten- 
tatiously to his waistcoat, and feigning a look 
of subdued but intense agony, he rose painfully 
from his chair, slipped past the astonished 
waiters, weathered the coldly inquiring stare 
of the plainly incredulous Sir Bonamy, gained 
the hallway, jumped into a cab and drove home. 
So much affected was Mr. Locker by the dra- 
matic force of his impersonation, that, he tells 
us, “1 kept my hand where I had placed it till 
I reached my own door.” 

Mr. Locker’s “ Confidences ’’ were prepared 
for publication, he says, largely in the interests 
of accuracy and for the benefit of his own de- 





*My Conrimences: An Autobiographical Sketch ad- 
dressed to my Descendants. By Frederick Locker-Lampson. 
With Portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





scendants—to the tender mercies of whose un- 
certain memories he was unwilling to trust his 
treasured cargo of family records and ancestral 
anecdotes. ‘In this little matter,” he adds, 
“IT cannot trust them: they would make havoc 
of my hobby. I hardly know which is the more 
trying to me—their languid endurance of a 
family story, or their inaccurate repetition of 
it.” The volume was written at different pe- 
riods during the last fifteen years of Mr. 
Locker’s life, and was in type at the date of 
his death, May 30,1895. It contains, besides 
the pleasantly diversified story of his life and 
adventures, and the family portraits and anec- 
dotes, several “ biographical sketches,” or, 
rather, portraits from memory, of noted literary 
people — Thackeray, George Eliot and Mr. 
Lewes, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Dean Stanley, 
Carlyle, ete. 

Mr. Locker was born in 1821, at Greenwich 
Hospital, of which his father, a somewhat 
Shandean character, was Civil Commissioner. 
Around this institution most of his early mem- 
ories cluster, his affectionate description of it 
recalling Lamb’s paper on the Temple. His 
mother was the daughter of the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, an excellent divine and philologist, 
who spent part of his early manhood in Amer- 
ica, and was a close friend of Washington. 
When the revolutionary troubles began, how- 
ever, Dr. Boucher preached boldly against the 
cause of the colonists, running no small risk of 
personal violence in doing so, and was at length 
compelled to return to England. His last ser- 
mon, preached at Annapolis, with pistols on his 
pulpit cushion, concluded as follows : “As long 
as I live, yea, while I have my being, will I 
proclaim, ‘ God save the King!’” The author 
notes that he lent Thackeray several of Wash- 
ington’s letters to his grandfather, while the 
novelist was writing “ Henry Esmond.” Mrs. 
Locker, the author’s mother, was a pious wo- 
man of Evangelical leanings—emphatically “a 
church-going animal,” as her son somewhat rue- 
fully recalls. In her more scrupulous moments 
she seems to have held the opinien (though in 
general a cheerful soul) that cards and dancing 
were hardly compatible with salvation. Her 
sabbatarian views entailed the usual penalties 
on her children. Says Mr. Locker: 

«I well remember the sultry Sunday evenings when 
my mother would carry me off to an ugly little pepper- 
boxed temple, with its tin-kettle bell, where we sim- 
mered through Mr. Shepherd’s long-winded pastorals. 
The mean, cramped, white-painted pew; the faint and 
unpleasant odor of Mr. Shepherd’s large flock (how he 
collected it was a mystery), made the worthy man’s 
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weariful discourses—doctrine, reproof, instruction, and 
dubious grammar—-still more irksome. I was very do- 
cile, and I remained so. I am told that the devout 
Papuans perform their religious rites standing on one 
leg. If ever my lot should be cast among these simple 
people, I should be glad to oblige them.” 

Widely different from the dissenting Mr. 
Shepherd was the official Hospital chaplain, 
Dr. Coke, R.M.,— a stanch Churchman of the 
orthodox shovel-hatted, port-wine school, who 
preferred absolute unbelief to shaky theology. 
“He was,” says Mr. Locker (not very rever- 
entially ), ‘a kindly but choleric old boy, with 
a sanguine complexion and roomy boots.” Be- 
ing summoned once officially to administer 
ghostly comfort to a mariner who was about to 
slip his cable for the next world and had some 
reasonable doubts as to his probable destina- 
tion, Dr. Coke said reassuringly : “ Don’t con- 
cern yourself about that, my dear sir — that’s 
my affair!” 

Mr. Locker’s first school was a preparatory 
one at Clapham, kept by a Miss Griffin, of 
whom he remembers little save that she had all 
the qualities of a kitchen-poker, “except its 
occasional warmth.” Miss Griffin was succeeded 
by Mr. Barnett, an Orbilius of the rod, who 
knew little Latin and much less Greek, and 
who sought to awaken in his pupil a taste for 
the classics by thrashing him severely with the 
buckle-ends of his own braces. ‘I am sure,” 
Mr. Locker says, “ Mr. Barnett was an absurd 
man, and that his ignorance was encyclopedic.” 

«Years afterwards he came to see my father at Green- 
wich, and I was amazed to think that the person before 
me, old and gauche, and with a propitiatory grin, was 
that formidable savage who had once exercised so terri- 
ble a sway. We talked of past days, and as he was 
rather jocose, I ventured to say that I still felt the ting- 
ling of his hazel switches. The miserable creature pre- 
tended he had no recollection of these matters. ‘It is 
strange, my dear young friend, but I have entirely for- 
gotten it.’ ‘ Perhaps you have forgotten it, sir; but then, 
you were at the other end of the switch.’ I never saw 
him after that day.” 


The next school was Mr. Wright’s — a dismal 
‘Low Church” establishment, where the pupils’ 
main dissipation was 

‘« An occasional clerical meeting, where Biblical proph- 
ecy and the Apocalyptic number 666 were frantically 
discussed by a knot of what I now think must have been 
presumptuous jackasses, and in a way that then occa- 
sioned me cold, clammy terrors. I still suffer from their 
sinister predictions.” 

After Mr. Wright’s came “a huge unregenerate 
school at Dulwich,” where Mr. Locker learned 
little or nothing ; and finally a day-school at 
Blackheath, where, he says, 


“T remained two years, and had an inglorious time of 





it. The only thing I did pretty well was original poetry. 
A subject was given us, and by a certain day we pro- 
duced a poem. My mother wrote most of mine!” 

About this time Mr. Locker’s parents began, 
with some reason, to despair of him ; for what 
was the use, they argued, of his being clever at 
fives and cricket and rhyming, if he spelt abom- 
inably and could scarcely construe a line of 
Latin? So Oxford and Cambridge plans, and 
aspirations in the direction of the bar or the 
church, were abandoned ; and the future poet 
presently found himself perched on a high stool 
in a Mincing Lane counting-house, where for a 
twelvemonth or so he made a cheerful pretence 
of “learning the business,” learning in reality 
little except the foibles and oddities of his 
fellow-clerks, upon which he delighted to prac- 
tise, and which are humorously recorded. At 
this point in his narrative Mr. Locker indulges 
in some melancholy reflections on current social 
changes and democratic tendencies, gloomily 
forseeing a day when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (successor of Becket and Pole!) “ may 
occasionally be seen on the roof of a Piccadilly 
omnibus”; and when Devonshire House shall 
be converted into “a dry-goods store on the 
American plan.” The change, he fears, will 
soon be here. The tokens of it are in the air. 

“ Only a few days ago I saw a deplorably dressed ani- 
mal, diamonds and emeralds stuck in his postiche cravat, 
lounge up the steps of White’s Club, and take his seat 
in the bow-window — the bow-window, mind you, of the 
Somersets, the Stanhopes, the Fanes; then I recognized 
that he was my stockbroker, and in acknowledgment of 
my obeisance he gave me a calculated and reserved bow.” 

In 1841 Mr. Locker received a temporary 
clerkship in Somerset House, and in the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to the Admiralty, 
in Whitehall. Here he was made private sec- 
retary to Lord Haddington and was afterwards 
appointed deputy reader and précis writer — 
offices which he seems to have filled to the satis- 
faction of his chiefs. A trip to the continent 
in 1849 led eventually to his marriage (1850) 
to Lady Charlotte Bruce. Mr. Locker tells 
very prettily “how it came about.” 

“ We had seated ourselves on a bench (in Hyde Park) , 
and neither spoke. I took her hand. ‘This is the pret- 
tiest hand in the world,’ said I. ‘I happen to know of 
one that’s quite as pretty,’ said she. Another silence. 
Perhaps I was incredulous, but when she put the other 
pretty hand into mine I knew that we were both very 
happy.” 

Mr. Locker’s marriage to Lady Charlotte 
was plainly the turning-point in his fortunes ; 
and he seems to have lived thenceforth as a 
man of means, first-rate social position, and 
abundant leisure. “« London Lyrics” (“certain 
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sparrow-flights of song,” he modestly terms 
them) were published in 1857, while Mr. Locker 
was still at the Admiralty. They soon attracted 
the favorable notice of Thackeray. He invited 
Mr. Locker to write for the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” and once said to him, in reply to an allu- 
sion to his own poetry, “ Yes, I have a sixpenny 
talent (or gift), and so have you ; ours is small- 
beer, but, you see, it is the right tap.” A good 
many of us will doubtless prefer this wholesome 
‘small beer” to some other “ taps” of a much 
more pretentious brand. 

Mr. Locker naturally knew many people of 
note, literary and otherwise ; and his reminis- 
cences of them are fresh and piquant — and 
sometimes a little satirical. Mrs. Browning he 
saw occasionally at her own fireside. 

“Her physique was peculiar: curls like the pendent 
ears of a water-spaniel, and poor little hands — so thin 
that when she welcomed you she gave you something 
like the foot of a young bird; the Hand that made her 
great had not made her fair. But she had striking eyes, 
and we forgot any physical shortcomings — they were 
entirely lost sight of in what I may call her incompar- 
able sweetness, I might almost say affectionateness; just 
as, while we are reading it, we lose sight of the incom- 
pleteness of her poetry — its lack of artistic control.” 


George Eliot, says Mr. Locker, 

«“ Was, to my mind, a plain woman. Her countenance 
was equine —-- she was rather like a horse; and her head 
had been intended for a much longer body — she was 
not a tall woman. She wore her hair in not-pleasing, 
out-of-fashion loops, coming down on either side of her 
face, so hiding her ears; and her garments concealed her 
outline — they gave her a waist like a milestone. . . . 
She had a measured way of conversing; restrained, but 
impressive. . . . As she often discussed abstract sub- 
jects, she might have been thought pedantic, especially 
as her language was sprinkled with a scientific termin- 
ology; but I do not think she was a bit of a pedant. . . . 
I have been told she was most agreeable en téte-d-téte; 
that when surrounded by admirers she was apt to be- 
come oratorical.” 


Mr. Locker attended the funeral of George 
Henry Lewes, at Highgate. 

“ We were a very small party in the mortuary chapel, 
not more than twelve persons. I never before had seen 
so many out-and-out rationalists in so confined a space. 
A brief discourse was delivered by a Unitarian clergy- 
man, who half apologized for suggesting the possible 

.immortality of some of our souls.” 

In his pleasant paper on Leigh Hunt, Mr. 
Locker describes the poet as a man of striking 
appearance—“ tall, dark, grizzled, bright-eyed, 
and rather fantastically dressed in a sacerdotal- 
looking garment.” He visited Hunt three or 
four times at Hammersmith, and each time 
liked him better. Once he took tea with him. 

“The meal was presided over by a nimble-fingered 
little nymph of a daughter in a stuff frock imperfectly 
hooked and eyed. She had not even the coquetry to 





pin her collar straight. I can still hear his ‘ Jacintha, 
give Mr. Locker another cup of tea,’ delivered in a 
suave, almost stately, manner, and in silvery tones.” 
The saying that an author is the reverse of 
all other objects, in that he magnifies at a dis- 
tance and diminishes as you approach him, Mr. 
Locker declines to apply to Leigh Hunt. He 
plainly liked the amiable, chronically impecu- 
nious, and very unworldly poet ; and even finds 
it in his heart to admire “‘ his beautiful reliance 
on providence ””— which word, by-the-by, he 
rather significantly “ ventures in this connection 
to spell with a little‘ p.’” Kindly Mr. Locker ! 
Despite the “Charity Breakfast,” one can 
easily fancy him enacting on occasion the prov- 
ident raven at the shabby Hammersmith lodg- 
ings. Mr. Locker’s “ Confidences ” deserves, 
as much as any book of the kind that has fallen 
in our way in a long time, the trite praise that 
“ there is not a dull page in it.” Mr. Augustine 
Birrel is the editor; and we are glad to note 
that he has provided a good index. E. G. J. 








THE PSYCHIC ASPECTS OF SOCIOLOGY.* 


Professor Giddings, author of “ The Princi- 
ples of Sociology,” states in his preface that the 
particular object of the work is “to combine 
the principles of sociology in a coherent theory.” 
He aims to direct attention chiefly to the psy- 
chic aspects of social phenomena, “ believing 
that sociology is a psychological science, and 
that the description of society in biological 
terms is a mistake.” But the biological terms 
structure, function, organ, and many others, 
occur at frequent intervals, because all higher 
activities must borrow their designations from 
the lower and first known. This volume seeks 
to avoid such metaphors, and they are not so 
common as in many other works, yet their fre- 
quent employment shows that he cannot escape 
from them. 

The chief explanatory idea of the treatise is 
the “ conscionsness of kind,” which is defined 
as being “ a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether low or high in the scale of life, 
recognizes another conscious being as of like 
kind with itself.” For this notion the author 
claims originality, and thinks he has mediated 
successfully between the theories of imitation 
and social compulsion proposed in recent French 
discussions. Starting with this definition of the 

*Tue Principies or Sociotocy. By Franklin Henry 


Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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principle of association, the material is divided 
into four books: ‘“‘The Elements of Social 
Theory,” “The Elements and Structure of So- 
ciety,” “‘ The Historical Evolution of Society,” 
and * Social Process, Law, and Cause.” 

In the first book, Professor Giddings dis- 
cusses the sociological idea. Society means a 
naturally developing group of conscious beings, 
in which converse passes into definite relation- 
ships which in the course of time are wrought 
into a complex and enduring organization. 
Sociology is the systematic description and ex- 
planation of society viewed as a whole. It is 
the general science of social phenomena. It 
is an interpretation of human society in terms 
of natural causation. It refuses to look upon 
humanity as outside of the cosmic process, and 
as a law unto itself. Sociology is an attempt 
to account for the origin, growth, structure, 
and activities of society by the operation of 
physical, vital, and psychical causes, working 
together in a process of evolution. 

Sociology has a distinct province ; it studies 
the phenomena that are consequent upon one 
state in particular — namely, the consciousness 
of kind. Psychology studies all states of con- 
sciousness. Sociology is the science of elements 
and first principles that underlie all special 
social sciences, as economics and politics. What 
biology is to the special life-sciences of botany 
and zodlogy, that sociology is to the special 
social sciences. The data assumed in politics 
and in political economy are explained and 
traced to their origin by sociology. 

In considering the elements and structure of 
society, we encounter facts of aggregation and 
association of the population. Human beings 
are naturally gregarious, and groups are formed 
by family connections or by common settle- 
ments. Persons thus brought together form 
communities. The welding process is accom- 
panied by conflict, but also by communication, 
imitation, tolerance, and mutual aid. The social 
nature becomes more imitative, tolerant, and 
sympathetic. But the action of evolution upon 
various individuals is unequal, and from this 
inequality of pressure and result there arise the 
various social classes. These classes are of 
three kinds : vitality classes, personality classes, 
and social classes. In the study of these popu- 
lation classes, the author finds the key to the 
scientific arrangement of the problems of prac- 
tical sociology. But it does not seem to be 
within the scope of sociology, as defined by 
Professor Giddings, to give any place to prac- 
tical sociology, nor does he anywhere distinctly 





show where the discussion of the subject be- 
longs. Professor Wagner’s well-known defini- 
tion of the scope of political economy goes 
much further than our author’s definition of 
social science, since it includes an estimate of 
the social value of economic ways of life, and 
suggests better methods of realizing the ob- 
jects of industrial activity. Even the brief 
treatment of the ends of society in this work 
would seem to be logically excluded from a 
science which is simply descriptive and explan- 
tory. It is rather creditable to the writer that 
his vision of the scope of sociology is wider 
than the hampering definition with which he 
begins. 

From association arises the evolution of the 
social mind,— the feelings, thoughts, and voli- 
tions which go from person to person and are 
shared by a whole assembly or community. 
Waves of emotion or of ideas are carried along 
by imitation or sympathy. Discussion secures 
a deliberate agreement upon common notions 
after reflection. In order to have such a fel- 
lowship in convictions and purposes, there must 
be contact, leadership, and organs of communi- 
cation, as press and pulpit. The social self- 
consciousness is made continuous by means of 
economic, juridical, political, and other tradi- 
tions, oral or written. These traditions are 
framed into standards, platforms, codes, and 
creeds. 

Out of this mingling of intellectual products 
with desires issue social estimates of things 
socially important, as preservation of the type, 
cohesion, possessions, and conditions of devel- 
opment. These estimates are the grounds of 
social choices. 

A distinction is made between social compo- 
sition and social constitution. The groupings of 
the social composition are natural products of 
the physiological and psychological activities 
of individuals, supplemented by natural selec- 
tion. They are at first unconscious products, 
but at later stages are subjected to choice. Then 
the author treats the rise of families of various 
types, ethnical and demotic aggregates — as 
hordes, tribes, and communes, counties and 
cities. The constitution of a society means the 
organization of its members into association for 
specific purposes — as governments, literary 
and religious societies. The greatest of these 
purposive organizations is the state. The an- 
alysis of voluntary associations, political, juris- 
tic, economic, and cultural, while very brief, is 
one of the best of several good discussions in 
the volume. The author here does justice to 
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a form of organization which De Tocqueville | population are rhythmical. The functions of 


regarded as one of the most important elements 
in American life. 

The table of contents for Book ITI., on “ The 
Historical Evolution of Society,” is simply ap- 
palling. It irresistibly reminds one of the 
wonder and admiration excited by Goldsmith’s 
village school-master ; and the wonder grows 
with consideration. One hundred and sixty 
pages are given to zodgenic association, anthro- 
pogenic association, ethnogenic association, and 
demogenic association. The generalizations 
cover all events, known and guessed at, since 
the very early dawn of life. Whether they are 
true or not, or at least agree with the present 
consensus of experts, must be determined by 
the critics in many widely-scattered fields, and 
these specialists have already begun to com- 
ment. A council, composed of a biologist, an 
anthropologist, an ethnologist, a master of folk- 
psychology, and a philologist, would be required 
for a jury. And yet the author is justified in 
making the attempt, since a consistent theory 
on the subject could never be produced by the 
corps of contributors to an encyclopedia, but 
must come from some one brain. It is very 


comforting, in this clamorous and uneasy age 
of specialists, to read a calm and confident mes- 
sage like this: “Such, then, is the complete 


philosophy of history.” The author’s large 
knowledge of contemporary conditions appears 
with especial advantage in the analysis and ex- 
planation of contemporary society. His esti- 
mate of Christianity is this: 

“Tt became the most tremendous power in history. 
Gradually it has been realizing* its ideal, until, to-day, 
a Christian philanthropy and a Christian missionary en- 
terprise, rapidly outgrowing the esoteric sentimentaiism 
of their youth, and devoting themselves to the diffusion 
of knowledge, to the improvement of conditions, and to 
the upbuilding of character, are uniting the classes and 
the races of men in a spiritual harmony.” 

In the last book, on “ The Social Process,” 
Professor Giddings estimates the physical fac- 
tor in social evolution. Human history is a 
part of cosmic evolution, and all social energy 
is transmuted physical energy. Hence, social 
progress is conditioned by the laws of matter 
and force. The persistence of force, the pro- 
cess of equilibration, and the physical necessity 
of evolution, are generalizations assumed as a 
basis ; and they are as true of the social popu- 
lation as of inorganic matter. Density of pop- 
ulation depends upon food supply, and culture 
is dependent on density of population. The 
direction of social activity is determined by the 
line of least resistance, and the movements of 





society vary with its structure, and become 
more definite and complex. 

The social process involves psychical as well 
as biological elements. Personality is produced 
by association. The ego is the centre of all 
social forces. It is not merely the product of 
heredity and individual experience, but of social 
influences and of the reaction upon these. The 
self is determined in its character by all its 
antecedents, but it also combines and modifies 
energies, and is itself a living force. Hence 
arise “ volitional associations” through which 
communities express their common desires, act 
upon each other and upon nature, and make a 
social life of culture possible. The individual 
and society are ever reciprocally dependent. 
Communism and individualism are poles of one 
world. The modifications of the ego by social 
life are fixed in the structure of the brain and 
nerves, and so their effects are transmitted. 

The social process moves by causation and 
according to law. The primary social forces 
are psychical impulse, imitation, and rational 
choice. But the effects of volition are limited 
in the physical process by selection and sur- 
vival. The laws of rational choice are “ un- 
changing relations between the groupings of 
social values and the forms of social conduct.” 
There are subjective and objective criteria of 
the ideal good, the former relating to inherent 
qualities of excellence, the latter to the adapta- 
tions of means to ends. The values are eco- 
nomic, ethical, and sociological. The ideal 
good, in its final form, combines virtue and 
pleasure, integrity and the expansion of life. 
Society advances in its preference of ideals. 
Personal force is first esteemed ; then utilitarian 
happiness ; then puritanic integrity ; and, last 
of all, self-realization. 

Passing from ends to means, the author 
states the law of combinations : 

«A population that has but few interests, which, how- 

ever, are harmoniously combined, will be conservative 
in its choices. A population that has varied interests 
which are yet inharmoniously combined will be radical 
in its choices. Only the population that has many, va- 
ried, and harmoniously combined interests will be con- 
sistently progressive in its choices.” 
But while social choices are determined by sub- 
jective values, survival is governed by organic 
and objective utility. Only that form of con- 
duct can endure which secures the widest and 
most harmonious arrangement for promoting 
life. The unnatural and injurious must be dis- 
solved. 


Society is more than an organism, it is an 
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organization, partly a product of unconscious 
evolution and partly a result of conscious plan- 
ning. The function of society is to develop 
conscious life and to create human personality. 
This function is the end or final cause of society. 


C. R. HenpEerson. 








EUGENE FIELD.* 


Some men have made their successes in lit- 
erature through the quality of their thought,— 
but these have not always been as admirable for 
the form which that thought has assumed ; other 
men have distinguished themselves by the grace 
and charm of the setting which they have given 
to ideas not necessarily great or profound ; and 
yet others have won their way to a secure place 
in the hearts of mankind by a generous person- 
ality, which has asserted itself over and above 
all that they have said, and has been, indeed, 
the nerve and centre of all their sayings. The 
whimsical kindness of a Charles Lamb is always 
to be noted in whatever he has to bring into 
the light of day; the pleasure in an essay of 
Leigh Hunt’s is something still apart from the 
contribution which he presents or the method 
which he uses in presenting it. The humorist 
is likely to have this winning personality ; often 
we are interested not exclusively in his mes- 
sage or the finish with which he utters it, but 
in that third something, over and above his 
work, predominantly alive in it, which is really 
the man himself, his nature, his character, his 
distinctive point of view. 

I think that we notice the same quality in the 
writings of Eugene Field. This is not to say 
that his work is deficient in finish, or that it is 
lacking in thought ; but only that in whatever 
he does we find preéminent that generosity, that 
bonhomie, which is the man. Whenever we 
open one of his books, we find, in addition to the 
story or the poem or the oddity which is the 
product of a humor always alert, the genial 
personality of the author rising before us and 
thus enhancing the gift which his hands are 
bearing to us. As Mr. Edward Everett Hale 
says in an introduction to one of these vol- 
umes : 


“ All that he writes, indeed, is quite free from the 
conventionalism to which authorship as a profession is 
sadly liable. Because he is free from them, you read 
his poem or you read his prose, and are affected as if 
you met him. If you were riding in a Pullman car 


*Tae Works or Evcene Fretp. ‘Sabine Edition,” in 
ten volumes. With frontispieces of the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








with him, or if you were talking with him at breakfast 
over your coffee, he would say just such things in just 
this way. If he had any art, it was the art of conceal- 
ing art. But I do not think that he thought much of 
art. I do not think that he cared much for what peo- 
ple say about criticism or style. He wrote as he felt, 
or as he thought, without troubling himself much about 
method. It is this simplicity, or what it is the fashion 
of the day to call frankness, which gives a singular charm 
to his writing.” 

It is a curious fact that a man of Mr. Field’s 
taste and temperament should have done so 
much of his work for the daily press. The 
haste with which newspaper work must be done 
certainly stands in the way of many kinds of 
excellence ; it must be granted, however, that 
the excellences of clearness and immediate 
effectiveness are fostered by the constant appeal 
to large audiences, upon whom an impression 
must be made at once or not at all. That a 
man who revelled in old editions of rare books, 
who delighted in illuminated missals and monk- 
ish legends, whose mind was full of the fairy- 
lore of all times and races, should spend so 
much of his life in the rapid work required 
by the newspaper is somewhat singular. To 
be sure, rapidity of work does not of necessity 
imply either superficiality or carelessness ; the 
editorial or the brief paragraph, of the best 
sort, requires large knowledge and preliminary 
thought, and each must have incisiveness of 
utterance. However much Mr. Field’s earlier 
writings suffered from the conditions in which 
they were perforce produced, it may, perhaps, 
not be fanciful to trace in his mature efforts, 
to which leisure contributed its part, some of 
the better and higher qualities belonging to 
work produced with diurnal regularity for im- 
mediate consumption, but bearing the genuine 
literary stamp. It may be said that we have 
as yet made but very inadequate provision in 
our life for the talent that should by its nature 
devote itself to expression; and journalism 
seems to afford to the young writer a resource 
which he finds only with much greater difficulty 
elsewhere. 

The writer of this notice must admit that he 
has only an imperfect sympathy with the mass 
of productions in various dialects, supposably 
of the English tongue, and many of which are 
entirely unknown to him, that have been clam- 
oring for public attention of late. He can see 
no adequate reason why a writer should volun- 
tarily select an inferior medium, when the great 
speech of the century is at his disposal; nor 
why a talent whose products are expected to be 
read quite generally should hamper itself with 
the inconvenient narrownesses of a single sec- 
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tion of the land. He is mindful of the “ Big- 
low Papers,” but yet remembers that patriotism 
belongs to the whole country, and has thus far 
found its highest utterance in America in the 
‘*‘ Commemoration Ode.” The humanity of Mr. 
Field has brought him safely through waters 
where many another vessel has gone to pieces. 
The dialect story or poem, if it be more than a 
mere curiosity or a scientific disclosure of an 
out-of-the-way phase of life, must reveal some 
trait that touches the universal heart. Mr. 
Field has fairly done this in his best efforts of 
the kind, although he would doubtless have 
agreed with the critic who classed the dialect 
effusions among writings of his that he esti- 
mated at the lowest rate. 

It is always an interesting thing to watch the 
growth of a writer, to find him becoming grad- 
ually cognizant of where his main strength lies, 
and winning a mastery more and more sufficient 
of that strength. Mr. Roswell M. Field, in 
his touching memorial of his brother in one of 
these volumes, speaks of the deepening insight 
and enlarging sympathy manifest in the later 
years of Eugene Field’s life. In the volume 
of stories beginning with “The Holy Cross,” 
one sees this conscious command of the fnstru- 
ment which he has selected for his use. The 
motives in these stories are more home-like, 
the fancy is better held in check, the humor is 
delicate as anywhere in Field’s efforts. The 
author is evidently making his way to the doing 
successfully of what he can do best. The ac- 
tualities of life impress him more, the whimsi- 
calities have in them something besides their 
strangeness and oddity. He is on the thresh- 
old of the book which contains so much of his 
sincerest thought and feeling, the “« Love Affairs 
of a Bibliomaniac.” 

Everybody is familiar with “The Biblio- 
maniac’s Prayer ”: 

** But if, O Lord, it pleaseth thee 
To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that I may be 
Most notably beset to-day ; 
Let my temptation be a book, 
Which I shall purchase, hold, and keep, 
Whereon, when other men shall look, 
They ’ll wail to know I got it cheap.” 
Out of the feeling expressed in this poem grows 
a book. It appears that the idea of the “ Love 
Affairs” was in its author’s mind for a long 
time. He was a collector of the enthusiastic 
kind, and it is not strange that his fervor at 
last found vent in the way in which it did. We 
must all concede that the way is certainly a 
happy one, and that its discoverer has admira- 
bly exploited its possibilities. He follows it 





through its varying windings with unflagging 
humor, and leads us delightfully from one gar- 
den spot to another. The wisdom as well as 
the wit is all through it in its author’s best and 
peculiar manner. The poems also scattered up 
and down the volume share in the writer’s en- 
thusiasm, as witness the following : 


** My garden aboundeth in pleasant nooks, 
And fragrance is over it all ; 
For sweet is the smell of my old, old books, 
In their places against the wall. 
‘* Here is a folio that’s grim with age, 
And yellow and green with mould ; 
There ’s the breath of the sea on every page, 
And the hint of a stanch ship’s hold. 


‘“* And here is a treasure from France la belle 
Exhaleth a faint perfume 
Of wedded lily and asphodel 
In a garden of song abloom. 


**Come, pluck with me in my garden nooks 
The posies that bloom for all ; 
Oh, sweet is the smell of my old, old books, 
In their places against the wall.” 


There is always, apart from the pathos, an 
imaginative effect in an unfinished book; we 
can proceed to complete it for ourselves in our 
own way, or we can wonder what the author 
would have done with it, and think of him as 
continuing his pleasant labors, and, with his 
powers at their height, fashioning habitations 
for his thoughts and fancies more perfect than 
those he built of old. 

We hear it occasionally said, perhaps some- 
what under the breath, and yet with consider- 
able assurance of its truth, that the golden age 
of prose has fairly set in, and that poetry, so 
long a sovereign, must now submit to become 
a vassal to its stronger brother. Notwithstand- 
ing this fine and recent theory, one discovers, 
after all, that the deepest and sincerest utter- 
ances of any man, competent to rhythmical 
composition, take the old but ever new form of 
rhyme and metre and stanza. The poetry of 
Eugene Field contains his truest contribution 
to the thought and art of his day ; whether we 
consider his disclosures of the pleasures and 
weaknesses of the bibliophile, in which he was 
so immersed and which he knew so well, or 
whether we read his renderings of Horace into 
a modernity at times perhaps somewhat too 
insistent, we touch the truest chord of the 
poet’s nature; and when we come to his songs 
of the intimate life of home and childhood, we 
are aware of a gift unique and tender. What- 
ever technical deficiencies we may find, or how- 
ever a false note in some of the best known of 
these verses may offend our ear, we are quick 
to overlook it in the simplicity and genuineness 
of the feeling. Every man who writes at all 
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writes a good deal that his matured experience 
would fain forget, and the man is fortunate of 
whom a critic like Mr. Stedman can say: 

«“ That he did much beneath his standard,— fine and 
true at times,—is unquestionable, and many a set of 
verses went the rounds that harmed his reputation. For 
all this, he certainly has left pieces, compact of the 
rarer elements, sufficient in number to preserve for him 
a unique place among America’s original characters, 
scholarly wits, and poets of bright fancy. Yorick is no 
more! But his genius will need no chance upturning of 
his grave-turf for its remembrance. When all is sifted, 
its fame is more likely to strengthen than to decline.” 

The publishers have brought their tribute to 
the poet and humorist ; these books are beauti- 
ful books indeed ; and we all know of what the 
house that issues them, and the DeVinne Press, 


are capable. Louis J. Biocx. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Howells has a weakness for queer people, 
and a disposition to find the salt of the earth where 
few would be likely to look for it. This disposition 
is praiseworthy as far as it leads to the recognition 


*Tue Day or Tuern Weppine. A Novel. By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A Partine anp A Meeting. AStory. By W. D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Prrate Goup. By F. J. Stimson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Damnation oF THERON WakE. By Harold Frederic. 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

Apam Jounstone’s Son. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Buack Sprairs AnD Wuirt. A Book of Ghost Stories. 
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of the elements of common humanity in the most 
diverse types of character, and as far as it strength- 
ens the claim of every individual to live his own 
life in his own way. It is less laudable if it tends 
to exalt the eccentric and the imperfectly developed 
type above that which is well-rounded and normal, 
or if it estimates ethical values in accordance with 
any other than the universal standard. Two stories 
just published by Mr. Howells raise the question 
above suggested, and it is not altogether easy to de- 
cide which of these conflicting tendencies is empha- 
sized by them. Both the stories are about Shakers, 
and the author’s success in attaching a genuine hu- 
man interest to Shakers is sufficient evidence of his 
art. In “The Day of Their Wedding,” two young 
people brought up in the community grow carnally- 
minded toward one another, and seek “ the world 
outside” for the purpose of living together in the 
normal relation of man and wife. The force of 
early training proves too strong for them, however, 
and after a day of delirious excitement at Saratoga 
they falter in their resolve, and return unwedded 
to their associates. In “A Parting and a Meeting,” 
the theme is approached from the other direction. 
Two young people about to be married stray, half 
by accident, into a Shaker village. Both are much 
impressed by what they see, and the deeper na- 
ture of the man succumbs so quickly to the prose- 
lytizing influence that he then and there decides to 
abandon his worldly career in order to become a 
Shaker. In both these stories Mr. Howells makes 
much of the “psychological moment,” and both 
must stand or fall in accordance with our estimate 
of the adequacy of the impelling motive. In the 
second story, we cannot admit that the motive is 
adequate, while in the first judgment remains sus- 
pended. A lifetime—even a brief one — of habit 
is doubtless an immense directing force, and the 
more we think of the psychological problem of “The 
Day of Their Wedding,” the more we are inclined 
to admit the final resolution of the young people to 
be probable, if not inevitable. We are certainly 
not prepared for it by what goes before, and it 
comes to the consciousness with something like a 
shock, but reflection justifies it in considerable meas- 
ure. Both books are undoubtedly charming, en- 
livened as they are by gleams of humor, and suc- 
cessful as they are in the deft and subtle delineation 
of character. 

We have not heard from Mr. F. J. Stimson as 
much of late as we could have wished, for his work 
is always finely conceived and carefully wrought. 
It is true that jurisprudence has gained what liter- 
ature has lost, but that does not altogether console 
the lover of literature. “Pirate Gold,” the novel 
with which Mr. Stimson has broken a prolonged 
silence, is a story of mercantile Boston in the ante- 
bellum days. It has little to do with pirates, and 
the title, although justified by the ill-gotten’ hoard 
that is one of the most important “ properties” of 
the story, serves rather as a romantic fillip to the 
imagination than as an index to the nature of the 
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book. The love of an old man for an adopted child 
is the central theme, suggesting alternately “Silas 
Marner” and “ Les Misérables,” and leading to a 
situation comparable in pathos with the closing 
chapters in the story of Jean Valjean. Perhaps 
the finest thing in the book is its portraiture of an 
old-time Boston merchant. The sketch is done with 
swift, incisive, sympathetic touches ; in short, with 
the art that conceals art so deftly that we realize 
only upon reflection how subtle the art is. Glimpses 
of the abolitionist agitation are also given in the 
later chapters, and the electrical tension of the time 
is admirably reproduced. 

The walking delegate has often appeared in Amer- 
ican fiction, but has been sketched with a master 
hand, as far as we know, in only two instances. One 
is the late Mr. Bunner’s short story, “‘ Zadoc Pine,” 
the other is Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s new novel, “Tom 
Grogan.” The latter is a very different sort of book 
from any that Mr. Smith has previously given us; 
it has a firmer grasp upon actuality, a more vital 
method of presentation, than even the story of our 
dear old friend Colonel Carter. Mr. Smith has 
taken his incidents from his experience as an en- 
gineer of public works, and his story deals with the 
cowardly efforts of a pack of “union” laborers to 
destroy the business of his independent and hard- 
working hero. The hero, by the way, is a heroine, 
for Tom Grogan is really Tom’s widow, who takes 
her husband’s name and carries on his carting busi- 
ness. She is a strongly conceived character, delin- 
eated with sympathetic art, and stands out in fine 
contrast to the miserable loafers and rascally poli- 
ticians who are leagued against her. Such a book 
is, we think, calculated to do good as a social tract, 
and we shall be surprised if it does not have some- 
thing of the influence of Reade’s novel, “ Put Your- 
self in His Place,” which deals, mutatis mutandis, 
with essentially the same subject. 

“The Damnation of Theron Ware” is by far the 
strongest work of fiction that Mr. Harold Frederic 
has yet produced; it is, indeed, one of the most 
striking and impressive novels of the year, or of 
several years. The scene is laid in the region that 
the author knows so well — Central New York — 
and the action takes place, for the most part, in a 
town of some ten thousand inhabitants. Mr. Fred- 
eric has aimed to produce a great and typical pic- 
ture of American life, and an unerring instinct has 
taught him that such a picture must be concerned 
with the life of a small community rather than with 
the more attractive but also more sophisticated civ- 
ilization of the great cities. New York and Chicago 
are, after all, less typically American than Oshkosh 
and Kalamazoo, just as Paris is less typically French 
than Tours. It is in the small community that the 
mainsprings of a nation’s strength are to be traced 
most distinctly and the elements of its weakness 
most clearly discerned, that its fundamental ideals 
are most naively offered to the view. Mr. Frederic’s 
novel is a study of character projected upon a re- 
ligious background. Two forms of religious activity 





are given prominence, the narrow and colorless, but 
unquestionably native, orthodoxy of the primitive 
culture-stage in which the greater part of our pop- 
ulation still remains, and the more liberal but un- 
deniably alien ideal of the Church of Rome. A 
young Methodist minister, Theron Ware, represents 
the one, while the other is represented by a priest 
and by the fascinating woman whose influence brings 
about the minister’s damnation. Anyone who has 
lived in a small town in the older and more settled 
section of the country knows how sharp is the con- 
trast between these two religious elements—how each 
is to the other a world almost utterly unknown — 
and must pay tribute of admiration to the penetra- 
tion with which the author of this book has entered 
into the life of both, and the skill with which he 
has brought them both to bear upon the character 
of Theron Ware. The book is, in this aspect, not con- 
troversial, but simply vital ; besides being one of the 
subtlest studies of moral disintegration that have 
been made. Weak and contemptible as is the nature 
of the minister, we are not left unpitying as we read 
of his downfall, for we feel that he is the sport of 
fate, and that his life might have been shaped to a 
nobler outcome. The tree of knowledge is not for 
him the tree of life, yet we cannot help thinking 
that it might have been so had his early environ- 
ment been a more wholesome one. The story of 
his final collapse is told with terrible power, and 
the effect is heightened by the tragic irony of the 
episodes that precede it. In its passionate aspect, 
the book strongly suggests the “Spring Floods ” of 
Tourguénieff, for the movement is psychologically 
much the same. The workmanship of the novel is 
not in all respects praiseworthy ; some of the lesser 
characters are not perfectly realized, some of the 
threads are dropped, and some of the actions not 
adequately motivated. The scene, too, in which the 
first climax is reached may be reproached with 
touching upon the borders of the sensual, instead of 
remaining within the limits of the merely sensuous. 
But when all is said, the final impression is of a 
power that Mr. Frederic has not heretofore dis- 
played, and that has now earned for him a high 
place in American literature. We note that the En- 
glish publishers of this novel have chosen to give it a 
new title — Illumination ”— which suggests “The 
Marble Faun” and “ Transformation,” but which 
does not seem to have been a happy inspiration, 
although it strikes the ironical keynote of the book. 

Mr. Crawford’s new novel is as neat in pattern as 
ever, flowing smoothly and decorously along for the 
proper number of pages, and then reaching the con- 
clusion that we have all the time known to be inev- 
itable. The scene is laid in Amalfi — or, more ex- 
actly, in the Capuccini at Amalfi — and the only 
characters that count are four, two elderly people, 
once married and afterwards divorced, and two 
young people, children of the former by second mar- 
riages, learning to love one another before knowing 
anything of the earlier relations of their respective 
parents. It is all very skilfully planned, and very 
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entertaining. The author is as inveterate a moral- 
izer as ever, and when he is not talking himself, his 
characters take their turn, and converse at great 
length without saying anything in particular. Of 
characterization in any deep sense there are few 
traces ; the revelations that one gets from this inter- 
minable chatter are about as illuminating as the 
indications that might be derived from a minute 
inspection of the clothing worn by the speakers. 
The book is an almost perfect example of machine- 
made art. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 is likely in the course 
of time to yield as many good stories as any episode 
in modern history. Perhaps the best of them that 
has yet been told is “The Red Republic,” by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers. This novei is characterized 
by anusual fertility of invention and a brisk man- 
ner that keeps the interest from flagging for a mo- 
ment. The author has made a minute study of the 
scene and the subject. The day-by-day happenings 
of those terrible weeks are chronicled with the atten- 
tion to detail of a newspaper report. Many of the 
leaders of the Commune have a place in the narra- 
tive, prominent among them being the sinister figure 
of Raoul Rigault. Such episodes as the capture of 
the guns on Montmartre, the sortie toward Ver- 
sailles, and the crowning communistic infamy of the 
murder of Archbishop Darboy, are very vividly de- 
scribed. And through all the tale of horror there runs 
a thread of romance in the shape of one of the ten- 
derest of love-stories. A second novel by Mr. Cham- 
bers, called “ A King and a Few Dukes,” is almost 
equally interesting, although it is written with less 
eare than the other, and although it is concerned 
with an imaginary series of happenings in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula rather than with the facts of actual 
history. It has something of the satirical vein of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “Arms and the Man,” 
and is a good example of what may be called the 
bouffe variety of the historical novel. 

The fascination of the French Revolution for the 
novelist seems unabated, and it will be long before 
those few years that closed the last century —a 
period perhaps richer in human interest than any 
other of equal length in modern history —will cease 
to provide themes for romantic fiction. Yet often 
as the subject has been exploited, it has provided 
material for but few works that may in any sense 
be styled masterpieces. There is Hugo’s supreme 
“ Quatre- Vingt-Treize,” and Dickens’s “Tale of 
Two Cities,” and Balzac’s “ Chouans,” and Bulwer’s 
“ Zanoni,” but hardly anything else of very high 
rank. Mr. Hatton’s novel is of the purely conven- 
tional sort, and cannot be given much praise. A 
certain cleverness in the management of incident is 
about all that we may credit it with, and it makes 
a fairly readable but nowise impressive story. It 
is called “ When Greek Meets Greek ” probably be- 
cause the author, like many other people, fancies 
the phrase to be some sort of a quotation, which we 
beg leave to assure him it is not. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Secret 





of the Court,” is in a new manner, being nothing 
less than a tale of romantic mystery, after the fash- 
ion of Bulwer. The only trouble is that the mys- 
tery — which is unearthed in Egypt, and concerns 
the resurrection of the dead — proves quite unman- 
ageable, and forces the author to dispose of the pos- 
sessor of the secret by burning him up in his castle. 
The reader naturally expects something less hack- 
neyed than this, and is disappointed. 

A story of life in a coal-mining town in the north 
of England is offered us by Mr. W. E. Tirebuck. 
“Miss Grace of All Souls” is the title, the name 
indicating that the daughter of the vicar of All 
Souls Church is the heroine. As a local study the 
book shows close familiarity with the scenes it por- 
trays, and intimate knowledge of the colliery point 
of view. The dialect is something of a stumbling- 
block, but could hardly have been spared from a 
study aiming at fidelity to fact. Examination of 
the work shows it to be a socialistic tract almost un- 
disguised. The author permits sentiment to over- 
ride logic, and his feeling for ethical values is sin- 
gularly faulty. The case that he takes for discussion 
is that of the hypocritical mine-owner, callous to the 
sufferings of the men whom he employs, and bent 
only upon securing the largest personal profit from 
his business. He is represented as bringing about a 
widespread colliery strike in order that he may sell 
his large accumulation of products at a sharp advance. 
A twenty-five per cent reduction of wages is ordered, 
while no reduction is made in the cost of manage- 
ment, and the proprietor gains largely by the re- 
sulting distress. The chapter of horrors is filled by 
a cave-in, a flooded pit, and a riot suppressed by 
military force. The case presented by Mr. Tire- 
buck is a possible one, but we do not believe it to be 
typical. The statistics of such industrial struggles 
show us that managers as a rule submit to greatly 
reduced returns before they resort to the extreme 
measure of a reduction in wages, and that in many 
cases industries are kept in operation at a heavy 
loss in order that employment may be provided for 
the men. Mr. Tirebuck defeats his own purpose by 
his distorted presentation of the situation. Colors 
so thickly laid on, and so violently contrasted, make 
it impossible to view the work as either serious art 
or serious economics. Capitalists without the sense 
of responsibility toward their dependents, and labor- 
ers who are models of nearly all the virtues, may 
doubtless be found here and there, but they are the 
exception rather than the rule. There is, moreover, 
a subtle sort of immorality in setting, as the writer 
does, the impulsive sentimentality of the vicar’s 
daughter against the maturer judgment of her 
father, and in claiming for her a sympathy that 
may well, in so complex a matter, be shared be- 
tween them. In this aspect, the book reminds us 
of a pernicious sort of Sunday-school literature in 
which the priggish and self-righteous child is rep- 
resented as sitting in judgment upon the well- 
meaning but worldly-minded parent, forgetting that 
obedience is the first of childish duties, and of course 
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not old enough to know that a child’s conviction of 
what is right is more likely to be shallow dogmatism 
than anything else. Miss Grace, to be sure, is not 
exactly a child in years, but she is actuated by an 
essentially childish disregard of the logical condi- 
tions of the problem which she thinks so clear of so- 
lution. In the end, she marries one of her humble 
coal-mining friends, which is perhaps the best thing 
that could happen to her, however such a union 
offends the sense of fitness. 

Mr. C. F. Keary has done some good literary 
work in serious lines, but is hardly possessed of the 
gifts of the novelist. “Herbert Vanlennert” is a 
very long story — more than five hundred pages 
long — and one not easily to be read without a lib- 
eral exercise of the prerogative of skipping. Its 
manner is an attempted reproduction of the manner 
of Thackeray, and it is safe to say that without 
“ Pendennis” this book could never have been 
written, but the frequent suggestions of so great an 
artist only emphasize the distance between this book 
and its evident model. Apart from its prolixity 
and incoherence, Mr. Keary’s story is marred by 
one or two scenes that are conceived in extremely 
bad taste. It is essentially a story of English so- 
ciety, with an Afghan interlude supposed to devel- 
ope the manliness of the somewhat callow youth 
who serves as hero. There is a good deal of unde- 
niable cleverness about the book, as well as the sort 
of allusiveness which shows a man to have a good 
many intellectual interests and a fair degree of cul- 
ture. These qualities at least make it readable, de- 
void as it is of characterization in any high sense, 
or of style and symmetry. 

The prolixity of Mr. Blackmore is so pronounced 
that he can spread the simplest plot over the pages 
of the most voluminous novel. This is an artistic 
defect not wholly excused even by the shrewd 
humor and kindly human fegling always character- 
istic of his work. It might be assumed a priori 


that he would not be able to meet the requirements 
of the short story, which ought always to display 
rapidity of action and economy of expression. The 
assumption is certainly justified by the four stories 


now published in a single volume. Their interest 
is slight, and there is little art in their structure. 
The style alone saves them, as it has saved some of 
Mr. Blackmore’s full-grown novels. 

There could not well be a sharper contrast than 
exists between the stories just referred to and those 
published by Mr. Quiller-Couch in his “ Wandering 
Heath.” Fragmentary as some of these are, they 
all exhibit the swift incisive touch of the man who 
weighs his words, and searches laboriously for the 
just expression. There is only one story, in the 
strictest sense —“ The Bishop of Eucalyptus ”— to 
be found in the collection; the other pieces are 
character-sketches, humorous fancies, and quaint 
bits of Cornish tradition. Humor is nearly always 
present, now and then rollicking, but more fre- 
quently subdued to an internal chuckle. We have 
enjoyed most of all the story of the Bishop, the 





startling tale of “The Captain from Bath,” and the 
two delicious “ Letters from Troy,” descriptive of 
the impact of modern ideas upon that remote ham- 
let. The doctrinaire reformer might learn a lesson 
of the greatest value —if he were only capable of 
learning lessons—from this artfully artless narrative 
of Troy’s temperance agitation and first parish 
council. 

“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” by Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle, can hardly be regarded as other than 
a pot-boiler, along with the Sherlock Holmes stories 
and other recent productions of this too prolific 
writer. The book contains eight stories, each an 
episode in the career of the supposititious narrator, 
who is a soldier of Napoleon, and is characterized 
mainly by the boastful Gascon spirit. His adventures 
are surprising enough, and he escapes from them 
creditably, if not always with success ; but one gets 
rather weary of his vaunts, and would gladly have 
him come to grief. The author’s inventive powers 
are badly strained in the effort to keep up an inter- 
est in the exploits of his hero, and there is a good 
deal of melodrama about the book. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s “Comedies of Courtship ” 
is a collection of six stories — two fairly long ones 
and four short ones. The comedy of courtship, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hope, is chiefly to be found in the 
sort of situation that leads to the tragedy of Goethe’s 
“ Elective Affinities,” with the important difference 
that the right people find each other before the mar- 
riage ceremony has taken place. The stories are 
sprightly and entertaining; it requires a consider- 
able amount of intellectual agility to keep up with 
them, but there is fortunately no great demand upon 
the sympathies, and we can view with equanimity 
the transfer of undying love from one object to an- 
other that so often and so unexpectedly takes place. 

We have long known Professor C. G. D. Roberts 
for the foremost of Canadian poets, and the publi- 
cation of “ Earth’s Enigmas” now calls upon us to 
recognize him as a writer of a high order of imag- 
inative prose. Slight as these stories are — for no 
less than fifteen of them are crowded within the 
limits of a very small volume — they are noteworthy 
for their artistic finish and poetic feeling, no less 
than for the fidelity with which they picture Cana- 
dian landscape and character. There are beauti- 
ful dreamy pages in this little book, a fine sense of 
life under primitive conditions and enveloped in the 
atmosphere of romance. “ A Tragedy of the Tides” 
is perhaps the gem of the collection. 

Very different from these so remote from us in 
space and time are the strictly modern stories in the 
volume just given us by Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
‘“‘ Cinderella,” the first of them, is a Van Bibber 
story, and a rather flat one at that, compared with 
most of those that have preceded it. There are 
four others, three of which are readable, and the 
fourth wildly exciting. This story of “The Reporter 
Who Made Himself King” saw the light, we are 
told, in an earlier volume, but somehow escaped our 
attention. It is the “comedy of a consulate” on a 
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small Pacific island, and may be recommended with 
confidence to any reader who has a fairly developed 
sense of humor. We doubt if the author has ever 
spun a more fascinating yarn. 

“ The Youth of Parnassus,” “The Will to Live,” 
“The Claim of the Past ”— these are taking titles, 
and they fulfil their promise, although not exactly 
in the way one expects. For they turn out to be 
not stories in any very definite sense, but rather 
meditations, or at the most episodes. They are the 
work of a young man who knows his Oxford, and 
succeeds in conveying something of the charm (and 
the melancholy) of life in the ancient university 
quadrangles. The work is at times positively bril- 
liant — as in the “Idyll” which sketches in swift 
sure lines a familiar type of the American girl — 
and is always clever. “Buller Intervening,” for 
example, is a sketch of a dozen pages only, but it has 
an idea, and treats it with singularly happy effect. 
We shall await with much interest the literary reap- 
pearance of Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith. 

Mr. Cram’s “ Black Spirits and White ” offers us 
a collection of assorted ghosts — European ghosts 
that harmonize with their environment of German 
castle and Italian convent. Some of them are too 
obviously theatrical to be convincing; others are 
limned with considerable success. We think we 
like best the clammy and viscous ghost of “ No. 252 
Rue M. le Prince,” although the spirit that haunts 
“The White Villa” at Pestum has distinctly en- 
gaging qualities. Mr. Cram’s descriptive and nar- 
rative text creates a fitting atmosphere for the super- 
natural visitants that appear in his pages, and he 
contrives more than once to produce a genuine thrill 


of awe and terror. Wittram Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Among the latest volumes in the 
Cambridge Historical Series, edited 
by Dr. G. W. Prothero, we are glad 
to commend “ The History of the Australasian Col- 
onies” (Macmillan), by Professor Edward Jenks, a 
writer already known as a painstaking student of 
political science by an earlier work on the govern- 
ment of Victoria. The author has spent three years 
in Australia, and thus has been able to use the ar- 
chives at Sydney, Melbourne, and Wellington. The 
volume before us is an admirably concise and well 
constructed history of the group of communities 
linked together by allegiance to the British crown 
and the prevalence of British blood, manners, ideas, 
and hopes, chief among which is Australia, besides 
Tasmania, and the three islands known together as 
New Zealarid. The author has avowedly limited 
the scope of his work, writing from the standpoint 
of the school which regards history as past politics 
and politics as present history. Hence he has paid 
close attention to the political and economic devel- 
opment of Australia. First tracing the growth of 


A good history 
of A i 





Australia into five political states, he has shown how 
these states have reached their present position of 
self-governing and virtually independent commun- 
ities, though nominally colonies of England. What 
he has to say of the development of the cattle, wool, 
and (generally speaking) the agricultural industries, 
is by way of suggestive comment. The presence 
of the remarkable race known as the Maoris, the 
true natives of New Zealand, accounts for several 
problems in the history of New Zealand, legal, po- 
litical, and social, which the Australians had not to 
consider. Even to-day the Maoris possess large dis- 
tricts in the islands; and they must be reckoned with 
for years to come. The best example of the author’s 
power of analysis is found in the chapter entitled 
“ Responsible Government and Modern Constitu- 
tions ”; here he seems particularly strong. The con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to a brief presentation 
of such present-day problems as (i.) the question of 
colonial federation ; (ii.) the Pacific question — as 
to which of the greater Powers shall exercise a con- 
trolling influence in the Pacific ; (iii.) the Samoan 
difficulties ; and finally (iv.) the question of separat- 
ing northern from southern Queensland. Careless- 
ness has allowed “ east” to stand on p. 4 for “ west.” 
A noticeably complete index and two good maps 
bring the volume to a close. 


“Art and Humanity in Homer” 
discussions (Macmillan) is a pretty little pocket 
gauss. volume in which Professor William 
Cranston Lawton has collected some half dozen or 
more of his university extension lectures and “ At- 
lantic” papers. “The Iliad as a Work of Art,” 
“Womanhood in the Iliad,” “Odysseus and Nau- 
sicaa,” “The Homeric Underworld,” these are 
some of the themes on which Professor Lawton dis- 
courses with his customary genial fluency and sym- 
pathetic appreciation. Technical erudition would 
have been out of place in papers whose purpose is 
to stimulate and guide the general reader in the 
intelligent enjoyment of translations. But the au- 
thor shows himself well informed about matters to 
which his limits permit him only to allude, and his 
taste and judgment are elegant and sound. We can- 
not speak as favorably of his metrical ear. The 
original English hexameters in which his copious 
citations are given are a sorry representation of the 
“strong-winged music of Homer.” This is perhaps 
not his fault. He is attempting impossibilities. It 
is possible as a tour de force to write a good English 
hexameter composed of real dactyls and spondees. 
Witness Kingsley’s 

“* Lingered in rose-red rays on the peaks of Ionian mountains,”’ 
to which it would be hypercritical to object that the 
I of Ionian is a trifle too long for the last syllable 
of a dactyi, and that its final syllable is made too 
heavy by the consonant in the next word. But 
neither Kingsley, nor Longfellow, nor Matthew 
Arnold, nor Mr. Lawton, can keep it up in the mon- 
osyllabic, consonantal Saxon diction of English poe- 
try. And it is pure illusion to suppose that the accent 
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can often be trusted to alter appreciably the abso- 
lute weights of syllables, or produce anything but a 
tantalizing semblance of that alternation of slow- 
paced spondee and light-tripping dactyl which con- 
stitutes the genius of the metre. 


For no one can a stronger claim be 
advanced to a place in the “ English 
Men of Action” series (Macmillan) 
than for Thomas Cochrane, known later by his title 
of Dundonald, a hero who disputes with Nelson the 
name of greatest among British sailors. The story 
of Dundonald’s life as told by the Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue is one of intense interest, yet it is a sad one. 
It shows us a genius capable of the most astonish- 
ing achievements united with a character so undisci- 
plined that its possessor was cut off from the oppor- 
tunities of serving his country, of doing great things 
that would easily have come to him, while his life 
was embittered and nearly wrecked by the passion- 
ate quarrels into which he rushed at every turn. 
That he was usually right in his contentions only 
makes the pity greater, for patience and tact would 
have smoothed his way to success, while his insub- 
ordination and folly only set against him all those 
in authority and blocked his way. Even worse, in 
the intensity of his hatred for the administration he 
refused the offer of a fleet and a glorious oppor- 
tunity to serve his country, and chose instead to 
thwart and discredit by factious opposition the gov- 
ernment that had failed to give him what he thought 
his due. Driven from the service in England, he 
enlisted in turn in the service of Chili, Peru, Brazil, 
and Greece, in every case doing wonders, and freeing 
the South American states from Spain and Portugal 
in spite of their own cowardice, treachery, and self- 
ish stupidity. It is a satisfaction to learn that after 
many stormy years he was restored to the British 
service, and that his wrongs were righted in large 
measure. 


An unfortunate 
British sailor. 


The two series of expository lectures 

on political science delivered at Cam- 

bridge during the Michaelmas and 
Lent terms of the academic year 1885-86, by the 
late Sir J. R. Seeley, have been prepared for book 
publication by Professor Henry Sidgwick, and are 
issued under the title of “ Introduction to Political 
Science” (Macmillan). The little book should be 
in the hands of every student of the subject. Polit- 
ical speculation is still so deeply vitiated by the more 
or less fanciful a priori theorizings of Rousseau and 
his predecessors that it is high time their scholastic 
brain-spinnings should give way to the fruits of a 
sounder method. A political science based on the 
widest possible induction from historical and an- 
thropological facts, from the phenomena displayed 
by the crudest tribal polities down to those of the 
most highly organized and intellectualized modern 
states, was Seeley’s ideal. The lectures enforce and 
illustrate throughout his familiar dual doctrine: 
(1) that the true method of studying political sci- 





ence is an essentially historical method; and (2) 
that the right method of studying political history 
is to study it as material for political science. No 
one is likely nowadays to question seriously the 
first proposition, whatever may be thought of the 
second. 


A somewhat lengthy categorical 
reply to Herr Max Nordau’s sensa- 
tional diatribe against modern civili- 
zation is made by an anonymous but evidently prac- 
tised writer, under the title of “ Regeneration ” 
(Putnam). The book is furnished with a pungent 
introduction by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who moderately commends his author, and scores 
Herr Nordau pretty severely on his own account. 
“ Degeneration,” says Professor Butler, “constitutes 
Nordau. He is himself an abnormality and a path- 
ological type. Every large hospital for the insane 
knows his representative — the one sane man in a 
world of lunatics.” The novelty of Herr Nordau’s 
pseudo-scientific paradoxes has worn off, and refut- 
ing him will seem to the class he pretends to repre- 
sent very like slaying the dead. There may be, 
however, some timid souls still overawed by his sci- 
entific position, and shocked at the strange shapes 
they have seen in his warped and fantastic mirror ; 
and these should derive comfort from the sane views 
and common-sense arguments of the present volume. 
Says Professor Butler again: “The author of ‘ Re- 
generation’ is successful in turning the flank of 
Nordau’s attacking forces at more points than one. 
He is able at times, without over-exertion, to con- 
vict Nordau not only of lack of knowledge, but of 
what is far worse — knowledge of things that are 
not true.” 


The latest reply 
to Herr Nordau. 


An “Introduction to Folk-lore,” by 
Mr. Marion Roalfe, is issued by Mr. 
David Nutt in London and Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons in New York. The author’s pre- 
face begins with the words, “This little book pre- 
tends, without arrogance, to answer a question, not 
infrequently heard, namely, What is folk-lore?” 
The point of view is anthropological only. The au- 
thor states that the treatment has been profoundly 
influenced by Tyler, Spencer, and Lang. “The 
Separable Soul,” “ Animal Ancestors,” “ Animism,” 
“The Other World,” “ Magic,” are titles of chap- 
ters presenting a considerable mass of material illus- 
trating the thought and philosophy of savages and 
barbarians. Clear summaries of the argument at 
the ends of chapters would have greatly improved 
the book. The reader who wishes to profit by the 
discussion must prepare such summaries for him- 
self. The style is clever and the data are usually 
trustworthy. The author is always unhappy, how- 
ever, in stating evidence from geology or arche- 
ology. The best and most practical chapter in the 
book is the final one, where the data already pre- 
sented, and presumably digested by the reader, are 
applied to the elucidation of myths and folk-tales. 


Origins of 
Folk-lore. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


A new edition of Cooper is not untimely in this age 
of reprints, and Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with their 
“ Mohawk” edition, have seized the obvious opportunity. 
There are to be thirty-two volumes, at $1.25 each. 
Judging from “The Spy,” the first volume to be pub- 
lished, the edition will prove a satisfactory one. Typo- 
graphy, paper, and binding are all to be commended as 
simple, dignified, and attractive. The volume has a 
frontispiece illustration, and no apparatus of any sort, 
except the original preface of the author. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers of a 
handsome two-volume edition of “ The Bible in Spain.” 
The work will not only please all Borrovians, but many 
others are likely to learn from it the peculiar fascina- 
tion that Borrow exercises over those who make his ac- 
quaintance. The editing of this edition was one of the 
last pieces of work done by the late Ulike Ralph Burke, 
who supplied an introduction, footnotes, and a glossary. 
There are a few illustrations, but not as many as we 
wish there might have been. There is also a map for 
the purpose of enabling readers to trace the course of 
Borrow’s wanderings. 

The first number of a series of “ Economic Studies,” 
to be published by the American Economic Association, 
has just appeared from the press of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. It comprises two papers: “The Theory of Eco- 
nomie P »” by Dr. John B. Clark; and “The Re- 
lation of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to 
Prosperity,” by General Francis A. Walker. Asa sup- 
plement to this series we have a “ Hand-Book of the 
American Economie Association ” for 1896, with con- 
stitution, membership list, and abstracts of the papers 
read at Indianapolis last December, on the occasion of 
the Eighth Annual Meeting. 

Friends of President M. W. Stryker of Hamilton 
College will be glad to know that he has collected some 
fifteen orations and addresses, delivered by himself in 
the years since 1893, which appear in a volume entitled 
“ Hamilton, Lincoin, and Other Addresses,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. William T. Smith & Co. (Utica, 
N. Y.). The edition is limited to one thousand copies. 
These addresses deal with a variety of subjects — bio- 
graphical, educational, political, religious; they are often 
marked by passages of very vigorous thought which 
make them well worthy of preservation. The place of 
honor is very appropriately given to an address on Al- 
exander Hamilton. 

The reprinters have at last got around to Captain 
Marryatt, and it was time that they should. Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. in this country, in codperation with 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. in England, have planned 
an edition, in twenty-two volumes, of the novels of this 
ever-popular writer, to appear at the rate of two or 
three volumes monthly. “ Peter Simple” and “ Frank 
Mildmay ” inaugurate the series, and show us how taste- 
ful is to be the execution of this noteworthy project. 
The books are bound in dark green English buckram, 
they have gilt tops and rough edges, and are beautifully 
printed on Dickinson paper. Fach volume has three 
etchings, and an ex libris design on the inside of the 
cover. Mr. Richard Brimley , eti is the editor of 
the series, and contributes to “ Peter Simple ” a careful 
critical and bibliographical introduction. The frontis- 
piece of this volume is very properly a portrait of Mar- 
ryatt. We congratulate the publishers upon the success- 
ful inauguration of this notable undertaking. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“‘George’s Mother,” a new novel by Mr. Stephen 
Crane, is about to be published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Messrs. Curtis & Co., Boston, publish a pretty pam- 
phlet on “ Mural Painting in the Boston Public Library,” 
written by Mr. E. F. Fenollosa. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new 
edition, at the popular price of one dollar, of Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd’s “ Wealth against Commonwealth.” 

“ The Southern and Western Boundaries of Michi- 
gan,” by Miss Annah May Soule, is a monograph just 
published by the Michigan Political Science Association. 

“ On Germinal Selection as a Source of Definite Var- 
iation,” by Dr. August Weismann, is issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. in their “ Religion of Science” 
library. 

‘Desperate Remedies,” with an etched frontispiece 
and the map of Wessex, is the latest volume in the 
library edition of Mr. Hardy’s novels, published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Publication of “The Idyls of the King,” with the 
story of “ Balin and Balan” inserted at the proper place, 
is continued in two new volumes of the “ People’s” 
Tennyson, from the press of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

A “History of Elementary Mathematics,” by Dr. 
Florian Cajori, and a volume of selections from Chaucer, 
edited, with much apparatus, by Professor Hiram Cor- 
son, are two interesting announcements made by Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co. 

The Ben Franklin Co. of Chicago publishes a pam- 
phlet containing the address on Franklin made by Mr. 
Joseph Medill Tast January before the Old-Time Prin- 
ters’ Association. The pamphlet has half-a-dozen illus- 
trations, mostly portraits. 

An announcement of extraordinary interest is that of 
the coming publication, in “ Cosmopolis,” of the corre- 
spondence of Tourguénieff with Flaubert, Dumas fils, 
Maupassant, Madame Viardot, M. Zola, and others. 
The publication will probably begin in July. 

A series of “Stories by English Authors” has been 
started by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each vol- 
ume contains stories of a particular country, England 
and Ireland being the special subjects of the two thus 
far issued. The stories are by the best writers, living 
and dead. 

“ Reprinted Pieces, and The Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
Apprentices ” is the complex legend upon the title-page 
of the latest volume in the Macmillan popular edition 
of Dickens. The papers are dated from 1850 to 1869, 
and are reprinted in chronological order. They include 
a certain amount of matter that is practically new. 

Two comedies by Miguel Sanchez, “La Isla Bér- 
bara” and “ La Guarda Cuidadosa,” have been edited 
by collation of the seventeenth century editions and man- 
uscripts, and published by Dr. Hugo A. Rennert, under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. As 
works of a forerunner of Lope de Vega, these comedies 
are of great value to the student of Spanish literature. 

A prize of fifty dollars is offered by Prof. A. S. Cook 
of Yale University for the best unpublished poem, of 
not more than one hundred lines in length, upon some 
subject connected with history or art, which shall be 
submitted by the writer on or before May 15, 1897. 
Competition is open to students in the University in all 
departments. The award will be made by a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Francis Fisher Browne. 
If none of the poems possesses sufficient merit, the prize 
will not be awarded. 

** The Prose Tales of Alexander Poushkin,” in a trans- 
lation by Mr. T. Keane (Macmillan), is published as a 
volume of the Bohn Library. The same translation, 
issued in another form, was reviewed by us some time 
ago, but we note a few pieces that we do not remem- 
ber to have seen in the earlier edition. “The Captain’s 
Daughter,” of course, occupies the place of honor in 
the collection. 

It is interesting to note the present state of the “Ox- 
ford English Dictionary” as set forth recently in an 
official circular. The publication is in Volumes at $13.00 
each, Parts at $3.25 each, and, for the later instalments, 
Quarterly Sections at 60 cents each. The letters A and 
B may be had in one volume, and C in another. A, B, 
C, most of D, E, and a part of F may be had in ten parts. 
D and F, as far as they have progressed, may also be 
had in nine of the quarterly sections. G and H are in 
preparation, the former letter by Mr. Henry Bradley, 
the latter by Dr. Murray. The price of the work thus 
far published (four letters and parts of two others), is 
$36.40. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the American 
agents. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1896 (First List). 


Alhambra, The. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Century. 

Athens, A Visit to. Bishop W.C. Doane. Harper. 
Authors, The Duties of. Dial. 

Brownson, Orestes. George P. Lathrop. Atlantic. 
Criminal Jurisprudence. I. J. Wistar. Lippincott. 
Fiction, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Field, Eugene. Louis J. Block. Dial. 

Germ Theory of Disease, The. Andrew Wilson. Harper. 
Immigration, Restriction of. Francis A. Walker. Atlantic. 
Japan’s Prospective Influence on Am. Industries. Overland. 
King’s River, Sources of the. T.S. Solomons. Overland 
Locker-Lampson’s Confidences. Dial. 

Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the Colonies. Aélantic. 
Menzel, Adolf. Charles Waldstein. Harper. 

Miller, Joaquin. Charles Warrén Stoddard. Overland. 
Naval Warfare in 1896. Owen Hall. Lippincott. 
Politician, The, and the Public School. L. H. Jones. Atlantic. 
Presidential Conventions, Humor and Pathos of. Century. 
Queen Lukeria of Gorelovka. H.F.B. Lynch. Harper. 
Sargeant and his Painting. W. A. Coffin. Century. 
Sociology, Psychic Aspects of. C. R. tent Dial . 
St. Louis, City Government in. Albert Shaw. Century. 
Woman in Business. Mary E. J. Kelley. Lippincott. 





LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 80 titles, includes books 
received by Tur Dr1at since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY ont MEMOIRS. 


— am phy. By WW. Besser Bao; with introduc- 
© Marquess Dufferin and Ava. In 2 vols., 
why, A, Pa feet af uncut. Henry Holt & Co. $7. 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John 
T. Morse, Jr. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 

Charles Gounod: Autobiographical Reminiscences, with 
Family Letters and Notes on Music. From the French, 
by the Hon. W. Hel: | Hatepiaoen. With portrait, 8vo, 
pp. 266, uncut. : William Heinemann. $3. 

Richelieu. By Richard , M.A. tine, 235. “* For- 
eign Statesmen,” &Co. 75 cts 





Henry W. Grady, PB Editor, the Orator, the Man. 
James W. Lee. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 106. F. 
Revell Co. 50 cts 


Benjamin Franklin: An Address By Joseph Medill. Ilus., 
8vo, pp. 38. Chicago: The Ben Franklin Co. Paper, 25c. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Puppet Booth: Twelve Pla By Henry B. Faller, 
author of “* The Chatela’ — of La Trin Trinité.”’ 8vo, pp. 212, 
gilt top, uncut. Century Co. $1.25. 


Studies in Structure and Style. By W. T. Brewster, 


A.M., with introduction by G. :  Conpeniion A.B. 8vo, 
pp. 280. Macmillan & Co, $1.1 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cam- 

bridge, Mass.). 8vo, pp. 54. & Co. Paper, 75 cts. 

On the Art of Living oene Ry Robert F. Horton, 
M.A. 18mo, pp. 105. Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cts. 

Legends ae plsrenas, Collected from the o Feeple, and Re- 
told by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann). Sec- 
= a 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 278. Macmillan & 

1.75. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. B + 
Carleton ; edited by D. J. O’ Donoghue. ve 1; illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Book Sales of 1895: A Record of the most Important 
Books sold at Auction. Edited by Temple Scott. Small 
4to, pp. 450, cit, top, uncut. London: Henry Stevens, 
Son «& Stiles 13, 

The Verbalist. oy Alfred Ayres. New edition, revised and 
18mo, gilt top, pp. 337. D. Appleton & Co. 

1.25 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE, 

Macmillan’s Dollar Dickens, new vols. — The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller, and A 4 History of 1 =" 1 vol.; 

ted Pieces, and The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Ap- 
prentices, 1 vol, Each, illus., 12mo, $1. 

Tartarin on the Alps. By Alj jhonse Daudet; trans. by 
Henry Frith. Ilus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. "366. Mae- 
millan & Co. $1. 

Aucassin and Nicolette. From old texts, by M. S. oe 
and E, W. Thomson. 32mo, pp. 80, uncut. d 
Day. 75 cts. 


People’s Tennyson, new vols.— Idylls of the King, Vols. 2 
ae 3. 24mo, uncut. Macmillan & Co. Each, 45 cts. 


POETRY. 


Collected Poems. ByS. hey — M.D. 8vo, pp. 353, 
gilt top, uncut. Castes $1.7 

The Lamp of Gold. By Fi rol L. 7 
gilt top, uncut. Way & Williams. $1.25. 

Poems. By Caroline Duer and Alice Duer. 
gilt top, uncut. Geo. H. Richmond & Co. 

Songs from the Greek. Translated by Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick. 16mo, pp. 58, gilt top, uncut. Geo. H. Richmond 
yh Miller, author of ‘So 

Songs of the Soul. y uin ler, author of ‘‘ Songs 
of the Sierras.”’ on ae 162, San Francisco: Whit- 
taker & Ray Co. $1. 


16mo, pp. 120, 


16mo, pp. 62, 
$1.25. 


FICTION. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur 
Louis de Conte (her Page and Secretary); trans. by Jean 
Frangois Alden. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 461. Harper & Bros. 

$2.50. 


The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker, author of 
** Pierre and his People.” thes. \ ates gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 376. D. Appleton & Co 

The Mind of the Master. By sas Watson. D.D. (Ian 
ry 12mo, pp. 338, gilt top, uneut. odd, Mead 
& 1.50. 

For King or Country: A Story of the American Rovelaiien. 
By James Barnes. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 269. Harper & Bros 


1.50. 
AS m.. , Sad Comedy. By Molly Elliot Seawell, author 


of “ Little Jarvis.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 281, gilt top, uncut. 
Century Co. $1.25. 

The Premier and the Painter: A Fantastic Romance. By 
a . 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 502, Rand, Me- 


Nally & Co. $1. 
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A Mountain Woman. Elia W. Peattie. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 251. Way “€ Wilins $1.25. i 

Alida Craig. Pauline us., 12mo, pp. 290, gilt 
top, uncut. . H. Richmond & Co. $1.25. 

4 au Mary E. Wilkins. 16mo, pp. 376. Harper & 

Tos 

The Vanished ‘Emperor. By Percy Andrae, author of 
** Stanhope of Chester.”” 12mo, pp. 365, gilt top. Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.25. . ae in 

In the ‘Valley of Tophet. B evinson, author 
of ‘*Slum Stories of Fe hy * 8mo, pp. 276, gilt top, 
uncut. Henry Holt & _ $1. 

Across an Ulster Bog. M. nein. 16mo, pp. 254, 
gilt top. Edward yt fr 

A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. . a 16mo, pp. 270. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Dancer in Yellow. By W. E. Norris. 16mo, pp. 350. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Ruth Endicott’s Way; or, Hargrave’s Mission. By Lucy 
C. Lillie. Illus., 12mo, pp. 286. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


$1.25. 

Jack Chumleigh; or, Friends and Foes. By Maurice Fran- 

cis . 12mo, pp. 251. Baltimore: John Murphy & 

Co. $1 

Worth While. By F. F. Montrésor, author of ‘* The One 
Who Look “aon *? 16mo, pp. 142. Edward Arnold. 75cts. 

Camp Fire Stories: Sketches of the Union Army in the 
Southwest. By Edward Anderson. Illus., 16mo, pp. 222. 
Chicago: Star *Pub’g Co. $1. 

Princess Anne, and Other Sketches. By Albert R. Ledoux. 
Illus., 24mo, uncut, pp. 132. New York: Looker-On 
Pub’g Co. 50 cts. 

A wr) Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. 12mo, pp. 

320. F. A. Steckes Co. $1. 

The Farmer and the Lord. B as Hepworth. 
12mo, pp. 238. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

An Engagement. By Sir Robert Peel. ‘With frontispiece, 
24mo, uncut, pp. 160. F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cts 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Rand, McNally’s Globe Library: The White Virgin, by 
George Manville Fenn ; 12mo, pp. 330, 25 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series: ” Mysterious Mr. Howard, by John 
R. Musick ; illus., 16mo, pp. 361, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION.— NATURE. 


Through Jungle and Desert: Travels in Eastern Africa. 
By William Cheaiee, A.M. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 535. Macmillan & Co. $5. 

Quaint Nantucket. William Root Bliss. —_ ome 
top, uncut, pp. 225. eo 4 Mifflin & Co. 

At ie Exper hg  cnodetene, ao Other 4m 
tic riences. By ideing. 16mo, pp. 244. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

Notes of the Night, and Other Out-door Sketches. By 
Charles C, Abbott, M.D., author of ‘‘ Travels in a Tree- 
top.’’ 16mo, pp. 231. Century Co. $1.50. 

By Oak and Thorn: A Record of English Days. By Alice 
Brown. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 226. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1: 

In the Heart of the Hills: A Book of the Gounter B 
ge Cody. 12mo, pp. 294, gilt top. & 


The ae Pine: AStudy. By Gifford Pinchot and Henry 
Ee With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 102. Century 


The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Lydekker, 
B.A. Parts 20, 21, and 22; each illus., 8vo, uncut. F. 
Warne & Co. Per part, 50 "ots. 


ART STUDIES. 


John La Farge, Artist and alte, By Cecilia Waern. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 104. lan & Co. Paper, $1.25. 
ae Painting in the Boston Public Library. By Ernest 
F. Fenollosa. 16mo, uncut, pp. 28. Curtis & Company. 
Paper, 25. ets. 
China Painting as a Business. » to who has succeeded. 
New York: Montague Marks. 25 cts. 


SCIENCE. 


A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities; Inorganic. By 
Arthur M r cemey, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 515. 
Macmillan & ck $5 





Mathematical Papers Read at the International Mathemat- 
ical Congress in , 1893, Edited by the Committee 
of the Congress. 8vo, uncut, pp. 411. Macmillan & Co. $4. 


Bypeotian, a ee oe the New Witchcraft. By 


; illus., 12mo, pp. 

212, oD Appleton & Co. se 

A Primer of Quaternions. By Pgtard Ss. ~~ aaa Illus., 
12mo, pp. 113. Macmillan & Co. 

Popular Tepenneate s Astronomy. Tart Fortes, F.R.AS. 
Tllus., 12mo, pp. 79. Thomas Whittaker. 60 cts. 

On Germinal Selection. By August > ge 8vo, pp. 
61. Open Court Pub’g Co. Paper, 25 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Eden Lost and Won: The Early Histo: hon ond Final Destiny 
of Man. ! Sir J. William Dawson, D. 8vo, pp. 226. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
—_ Book of Job. Edited by Bichon G. Moulton, M. A, 


somo, gilt top, oP pp. 18: ll “The Modern Reader’s Bible.’ 


Christ’s Trumpet-Call ' to “yi Ministry ; or, The Preacher 
and ee eT, py Desiel 6. Seer 

ory, D.D. 12mo, pp. 365. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Heaven: Six Sermons. a Rev. Richard etna “ > 
With Memorials. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 192. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.25. 
The Fisherman and his Friends: A Series of Revival Ser- 
With front- 
Wagnalls 


mons. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
igpiece. , gilt top, uncut, pp. 365. 
Talks to the King’s Children: Being the Sosend Cortes s 
** Object Sermons to a... "By Sylvanus Stall, D. 
12mo, pp. 249. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 
The Crisis of this World; or, The Dominion and Doom of 
the Devil. ByS. M. Merrill. 16mo, pp. 190. Cranston 
& Curts. 60 cts. 


The Standard Hymnal for General Use. Edited b 
Converse, LL.D. Oblong 12mo, pp. 110. Funk UW Was. 
nalls Co. 35 cts. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Taxation and Taxes in the United States under the Inter- 

nal Revenue ag 1791-1895. By Frederic C. Hows, 

A.M. ie, P ** Library of Economics and Pol- 
fine»  Broweil & Co. $1.75. 

The — i, of Boonomic Progress, and The Relation of 

the vane of the Currency to Prosperity. 

By J. 2. = Clark and F. A. Walker. 8vo, pp. 50. Mac- 


Handbook Am. Economic Association, 1896. 8vo, pp. 

178. Macmillan & Co. 

Southern and Western Boundaries of Michigan. By 
Annah May Soule, M.L. 8vo, pp. 75, uncut. University 
of Michigan. 75 cts. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 








Botany and Zodlogy, 
General Science, 
Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools). 
For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
July to Sept 2, two = Ce weeks each cet er Fhe 


For particulars address 
Dean C. H. THURBER, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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NOW READY. A NEW NOVEL BY 


STEPHEN CRANE ie ped ener courage. 
GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. Large 16mo, pp. 192, cloth, 75 cts. 


Other Works of Fiction. 


Uniform with the above. A new book by Miss Montrésor. 


WORTH WHILE. 
By F. F. Montrésor, author of “ Into the 
** The One Man Who Looked On,” etc. Large 1 


HADJIRA. 

A Turkish Story. By “Apatsr.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

** This handsomely printed volume is reported as the lite: 
The ma Turkish lady, who from necessity writes under a nom de plume. 
e bam ney comes to the American publisher in lish in her own 
It is marked for its literary el — =. a 
a = ng love story, it reveals life in the Turkish and the 
manners and customs 0: the Turkish peo Wey hey sense it is pro- 

foundly interesting and instructing.”’— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE NEW VIRTUE. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Oscar Berrinczr. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“In spite of the plot the tone of the story is moral. Vice is never 
planted before one in gay colors. When it stalks into a chapter it is 
sombre, sad, and fore The sins are lost in obscurity, covered over 
in mystery. "The New Virtue ’ is a wholesome book, and suggests a fund 
of worldly wisdom.”— Chicago Record. 


A MASK AND A MARTYR. 
By E. Livineston Parescort, author of “The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyraw- 
ley.”” 12mo, $1.50. 

“There is no doubt that this is a striking book. The story it has to 
tell is thoroughly original and unconventi while the manner of tell- 
ing it shows much restrained power.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. 
By M. Hamitton. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, PUBLISHER, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


hways and Hi 
mo, pp. 160, clothe Tee, 


work of 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES and 
BOOK PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
Water Romeyy BenJamin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. — 


‘A. cor, No. 174 Fulton = New York (west of Broadway), 
deals KS that are out of the common, as also MaGazines. 
Catalogues he oon application. 


H. SES Oe OE a, ee 
Manamues, endl ether Pesteliede. & ite eotemen es single numbers. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BAcK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. Db Seaeny See en eap ent 


ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


A Wonderful Book of Western Exploration. 
Expedition of Zesuton M. Pixs to Headwaters of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana and Texas, 1805-7. Reprinted and carefully edited 
by Dr. Exuiorr Cougs. a ene eae eat 
A on the West. Send card for 


F. P. HARPER, 17 E. ‘16th § st., New York. 
THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 


camegee aa ft Sah, German, Rie, ot Spanish standard 
at ‘ew books received as soon as issu assortment of 
—- in foreign languages. Complete v8. - mailed free on 


CARL SCHOENHOP, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., 7 
23 School Street, 

















Importers of Forgien Books. 
TON, Mass. 


THE ROXBURGHE PRESS, 


No. 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
ENGLAND, 
Undertake publishing or are open to represent g good American 
firm, or publisher’s specialties. Corr pon 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 














Including Dicke: Thactaney, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
ceteenies, Rasy. ks illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshan k, 
. Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The and Choicest Col- 


lection offered for Sale in the World. 
sent post free on application. Books bo 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, 


atalogues issued and 
mug bw wane , J 





THE 


STEARNS BICYCLE 


The Epitome of Comfort, 


And a perpetual delight td its owner. So easily 
is it propelled that it has been widely nicknamed 
the “‘ easy-running Stearns”; and so truly have 
its builders gauged the wants of the average 
rider that no more comfortable or satisfaGtory 
mount can be found anywhere. The STEARNS 
is one of those few wheels which improve upon 
acquaintance. The more thorough the trial which 
is given it, the better it is liked. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. Burrawo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Can, 





THE HENRY SEARS CO., . . . Chicago Agents, 
No. 110 Wabash Avenue. 





‘“* Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Country.” 
— Scribner’s Book Buyer. 
THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Scudder, 
H. W. Mabie, R. W. Gilder, Dr. Edmund J. James, and other 
literary men and women of rank. The membership extends 
over twenty- as eae ; more than forty separate Courses 
have made at request of readers. The best 
pot emnwe | of its methods is in the —— renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
The Diamond Special 
CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS. 
SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 
Daily at 9 p.m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further 
information of your local ticket agent, or by ad- 


dressing AA. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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